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Working Our Passage 


A SHORT bout of impatience in Paris has brought. Mr Bevin diplo- 

matic results which months of patience towards the Russians failed 
to achieve. Western Europe now has, after five days’ work, what is 
virtually a standing economic committee for answering and briefing 
Not only is Britain a member, but it is on Britain’s 
leadership that its success largely depends. It would never have existed 
had not Mr Bevin pounced on a paragraph of Mr Marshall's Harvard 
speech of June 5th and hustled the European governments into con- 
ference. It will not survive unless the British interest is whole-hearted 
and intelligent. And what that means has not yet begun to dawn on 
the public, To revive a war-worn metaphor, it means that Britain has 
to work its passage back to prosperity through American favour, ia 
company with fifteen other nations, plus western Germany. It means 
that the European Governments who need American aid have been 
marshalled into a queue in which Britain's place is uncertain. It means 
that the main-objective of American economic policy abroad is now not 
to meet British needs, whether short or long-term, but to promote a 
general European recovery from which Britain can only benefit if it 
works, sacrifices and plans as hard as the French, the Dutch and the 
Belgians. So before Mr Bevin is accorded the credit he deserves for 
what has been achieved in Paris, these warnings should be firmly held 
in mind. 

The Paris conference on economic co-operation, thanks largely to 
British leadership and French tact, has polished off the first part of its 
task in a week-end. When it met last Saturday, only five weeks had 
passed since Mr Marshall issued his challenge to the governments of 
Europe to get together, take stock, present a balance sheet and offer a 
plan for using further American credits and aid. Those five weeks 
have seen Mr Molotov dismissing the American offer, also in the course 
of a week-end, and the governments of eastern Europe following his 
lead with varying degrees of reluctance. Fourteen other governments 
nevertheless followed the Anglo-French lead, and have left behind them 
in Paris a working organisation of a kind which a few months ago would 
have seemed impracticable and inconceivable. For such a general and 
willing rolling up of sleeves by the hard-pressed western Europeans 
there should be some reward, some payment for results. A word of 
appreciation from Washington, some lifting of the curtain which 
surrounds the content of American economic policy, would have 
timely. ‘Instead there came on Tuesday the news that no plan to aid 
Europe can come before Congress until next year has begun. It almost 
looks as if it was haste rather than speed that. Mr Marshall wanted. 
The Washington Post put it trenchantly last week when it said of the 
Europeans: “ We expected them to jump six inches or so. But.we 
never thought they would jump ten feet.” 
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the Netherlands. And below that are four technical committees flicker out. In other words, the major American contribyti 


of experts in economic stocktaking: their respective tasks are 
to study the needs and resources of member nations in food 
and agriculmre, iron and steel, fucl,and power and transport. 
They have approximately six weeks in which to complete the 
present stage of their work, although in fact no one seriously 
expects the four-year plan to reach the Americans before Octo- 
ber Ist. 

So far so good. What hints of future difficulties have revealed 
themselves during the five days? The Scandinavian representa- 
tives insisted that the work of the conference must not lead to 
interference with national economic plans. That is a fair enough 
warning, provided that it is understood that no European pian 
is likely to work without modifications of some national plans, 
freely and willingly made.° Then the French made a very firm 
declaration about German recovery: “ the resources of Germany 
should be utilised for Europe, including Germany,” said 
M. Bidault ; “any other interpretation” of the idea of pro- 
mot'ng German recovery would be “a distortion.” By which 
M. Bidault must have meant that Germany must not be given 
first place in the European queue. If so, that is a matter on 
which the conference might well adopt some vague formulae 
until American ideas on the precedence to be given in the queue 
are officially made known. It is also clear that several delega- 
tions, among them probably the Swiss and the Swedes, want 
the door kept wide open for their trade with eastern Europe ; 
they were reminded that one of the rules of the conference will 
be that there shall “ be no restriction to the beneficial develop- 
ment of European trade.” Here then are some signs of future 
difficulty: reluctance to modify national plans and agreements 
to fit into a larger scheme ; anxiety that the recovery of Germany 
should not get out of hand or take undue precedence over that 
of devastated nations ; determination not to jeopardise existing 
political and economic relations with eastern Europe and Russia. 
These symptoms are not at this stage alarming ; they should 
remain harmles enough so long as the conference concentrates 
on stocktaking. But once the attempt at planning begins they 
will become serious, unless the sixteen governments decide very 
soon what concessions each will make to maintain effective 


co-operation. 
* 


Taken all in all, the achievement of Paris is impressive. The 
sixteen governments which contributed to it represent a greater 
concentration of economic strength than is generally realised. 
Between them they accounted before the war for nearly three- 
quarters of the imports and exports of Europe, excluding 
Russia. They contain 212 million inhabitants, among them 
the most highly-skilled and best-educated workers of Europe. 
Five of them have great colonial possessions with over 237 
million inhabitants (excluding India) and command immense 
raw material resources. Politically, they are mostly old friends 
and allies, agreed on most major issues. If they can also agree 
on an economic plan and stick to it, their joint power of nego- 
tiation should be considerable. Shy though they are of all talk 
of closer association, they should sooner or later make it clear 
that they will negotiate for American aid as one body. If 
Washington’s recent attitude to London is any guide, the 
Americans will not like to see individual governments leaving 
the queue to make known their special needs and proposals 
behind the counter. 

The future prospects of these European planners will clearly 
depend very much on the leadership they are given. If Paris 
and London do not continue to work closely together and fail 
to agree—for example on policy towards Germany—the pressure 
of Russian diplomacy may well detach some of the more timid 
and cautious governments. And»if there is any suspicion that 
America in the European plan and another in separate British 
overtures, then the newly kindled flame of mutual trust will 
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“ twelfth hour” of which Mr Morrison spoke last 
strike before any Marshall plan is-known in detail. == 

Mr Morrison said the hour would strike “in the au 
and it.is mow known that Congress will not begin to act up 
the winter. If this is the only prospect ahead—and the America, 
reactions to Mr Morrison’s speech suggest strongly that it ig. 
the British public should be at once informed and . 
understand the serious implications. Does it mean that-9 
further American aid can be expected before the spring, and 
then only as part of a European plan involving modifications 
of our own economic policy? Or is it hoped that the Present. 
tion of a convincing and workable programme between nog 
and October 1st may be sufficient to tempt American banken 
to extend indirect aid to Britain, for example by speci 
measures to feed and equip the Ruhr and western , 
generally? If that is the hope, what sacrifices will the British 
people be called on to bear in case the European plan prove | 


in | 

unacceptable, either to Mr Marshall or to Congress? Wha 9% cap 
precisely are the stakes in the gamble? loca 
These questions demand serious public discussion, with facts Hin | 
given in more detail and prospects more clearly drawn than they Sor 
were in the recent speeches of Mr Dalton and Mr Morrison, Hof 
There is a grave risk of “the Marshall plan ” becoming for the clu 


British public a phrase as dangerous and debilitating as was of 
“ collective security” in the *thirties—an anodyne that is taken an 
for granted before it even exists. Indeed the risk is twofold; po 
not only is the phrase being used to cover a shiftless, mendicam tio 
attitude of mind, but Mr Marshall’s initiative is being applauded lor 
without any thought of the sacrifices which may be involved of 
in accepting it. For it is inescapable that the consultations o a! 
the next few months, which the Paris conference is now pre of 
paring, will bring to light in Europe striking discrepancies in of 
standards of living, productivity, equipment and efficiency. 
The French worker, for example, accepts the 48-hour week if 
as part of his national plan; the British worker does not c 
German workers in the Ruhr need houses far more urgently J 
than British workers ; the Danes need cattle cake even mor r 
than the British farmers; Belgian and French miners work 3 
harder than British miners and could stake prior claims on any q 
European stocks of steel, timber and equipment. There is ne f 
reason to believe that any of these points would become major ] 
controversial issues ; but it is important to understand that these f 
discrepancies exist, that the men who will prepare the Marshall ] 
plan are aware of them, and that the doctrines of equality which 
the British Government so assiduously practise at home are likely 
to be applied by the United States in any new economi¢ | 
assistance for western Europe. | 

It will now be tempting for the Foreign Secretary to rest for 
the moment on some well-earned laurels, to point to the Paris 
conference as a success for British diplomacy and to draw what 
conclusions he wishes from the fact that a major European 
meeting has been held without the Russians. But, for better 
or for worse, he has now hitched the economic hopes and plans 
of the Cabinet to a European movement ; and that movement 
was started by an American Secretary of State answerable to 
Congressmen who are hard-hearted judges of the British 
Socialist experiment. 

If the British public are not told—and Mr Bevin is the man 
to do it—why they have been booked to work their passage 
towards better times with fifteen allies and former enemies, they 
will learn the reasons from American voices. For a fortnight 
past these voices have been developing the theme that beggars 
cannot be choosers and must work hard to live ; and they will 
not be silent until British statesmen take courage at the twelfth 
hour to explain just what sacrifices and changes in British 





policy are needed even to keep a place in the European queue. 
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Iron. Curtain or Open Door? : 


© country from the Russian zone of influence has, after 
N all, joined in the Paris talks on the Marshall Plan. But 
this uniformity has been achieved only as a result of direct 
Russian pressure. Left to themselves, the Czechs, the Poles 
und the Finns would certainly have attended—indeed, the 
Czechs officially accepted at one point and, in general, there 
was little ideological invective in the refusals received, save 
in the case of Jugoslavia. The mood was rather: “ We would 
prefer to participate, but this is not an economic issue. It is 
political and our great neighbour, Russia, has left us in no 
doubt that to attend would be regarded as an unfriendly act. 
Since we are neither prepared nor anxious to offend Soviet 
Russia, regretfully we decline.” 

This united Eastern European reaction, coupled with the 
fresh evidence of Russian leadership, will naturally reinforce 
in the Western mind the picture of, a closed bloc lying in 
captivity behind the Iron Curtain, controlled and tyrannised by 
local Communist parties, following a strict party line laid down 
in Moscow, its military policy subordinate to the strategy of 
Soviet Russia, its economic interests overlaid by the exigencies 
of Russia’s Five-year Plan. And from this picture, the con- 
clusion will be drawn that Europe has reached a decisive parting 
of the ways and that Eastern Europe must be written off as 
an integrated exclusive and captive client of Russian state 
power. But is this conclusion in fact warranted? The assump- 
tions upon which it is based have been taken for granted so 
long that now they are barely examined. A careful examination 
of Eastern European development in the last two years suggests 
a far less uniform—and less depressing—picture. The broad fact 
of Russian influence is not in doubt, but the vigour and variety 
of the Eastern lands are equally real. 

The most complete subordination of policy probably exists 
in the military sphere. Full-scale military alliances have been 
concluded between Russia and Poland, Czechoslavakia and 

Jugoslavia, with provisions for joint training, the rationalisation 
of weapons and equipment and staff co-operation. The three 
smaller partners have similar military agreements with each 
other, the whole forming a co-ordinated military network over 
most of Eastern Europe. The ex-enemy states, Finland, 
Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria, have normally no military 
policy and their armed forces are restricted by the peace treaties. 
But their officers were mainly trained in Russia, Rumania has 
a military understanding with Bulgaria and at a recent East 
European military staff meeting held in Belgrade it appears that 
the Bulgarians were represented. There can be little doubt 
that, in the event of a war, Russia would be able to count on 
the co-operation of its neighbours. It does not follow, however, 
that they would. be parties to aggression. 


Military dependence is one aspect of a wider relationship 
between Russia and its Western neighbours — the absolute 
leadership exercised by the Russians in all major questions of 
foreign policy. Russia’s dominance does not extend to. every 
detail — indeed, the Poles and the Czechs have occasionally 
pursued an independent line on questions of some importance, 
such as participation in the European Commission. But, broadly 
speaking, Russian domination is the salient factor in the foreign 
relations of the East European states. This domination should 
not, however, be dismissed simply as the result of Russian 
pressure or military occupation. It is also accepted as the best 
guarantee against a revival of German power. 

* 

The almost complete measure of uniformity existing in East 
European defence and foreign policy is to be found in no other 
field. The Governments of Eastern Europe have in common 
a strong, in some cases overwhelmingly strong, Communist 
influence and in each- country deep social changes have been 
brought about by such measures as the nationalisation of all 
major industries and the introduction or extension of land 
reform. But otherwise, there is surprising variety. At one 
end of the scale is Jugoslavia (and Albania) in which the pre- 
tence of other parties existing side by side with the Communists 
has all but disappeared and in which, as in Russia, an almost 
legendary national figure is at the same time the party’s boss 
and the nation’s dictator. The Jugoslav system of government 
is also distinguished by its ideological fervour and its sense of 
revolutionary purpose. Another type of government exists in 
Bulgaria, Rumania and Poland. They are governed by more 
or less bogus political coalitions, in which the Communists 
play the leading role and some sort of vestigial opposition carries 
on, although the recent arrest of Nicola Petkov in Bulgaria 
and the arrests among the opposition in Rumania and Poland 
have even further whittled away the opposition’s scope. But 
there are differences between them. Rumania has retained a 
“ constitutional ” monarchy, for instance—a reflection on King 
Michael’s skilful opportunism in a country in which opportunism 
certainly appears to be more dominant than ideology. Again. 
there is a world of difference between the status, within the 
coalitions, of the various parties. The agrarian and socialist 
rumps which work with Dimitrov in Bulgaria and Groza in 
Rumania have a shadowy existence and influence. But in 
Poland, the vigour of the Socialist Prime Minister, Cyrankiewicz, 
coupled with the profound unpopularity of the Communists 
and their Russian masters, have given the Socialist group 
genuine weight. In Poland the coalition is far less bogus, and the 
division of political power far more real than in either Rumania 
or Pulgaria. 
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The Czechs and the Finns continue to work a system of 
parliamentary democracy based upon genuine elections. Alone 
in Eastern Europe, the Czech Communists earned their pre- 
dominance by an unfalsified popular vote. In both Czecho- 
slovakia and Finland, the government is a coalition, but the 
influence of the other parties is uncontested. Until recently, 
Hungary, too, belonged to this category and even today, in 
spite of the enforced purge of the right-wing of the Smallholders 
and the formation of a new coalition, the non-Communist 
parties, agrarian or socialist, have an independent existence 
and exercise some influence. But Hungary has, undoubtedly, 
slipped back in the direction of the counterfeit coalition. 

The validity and significance of these varieties of political 
organisation in Eastern Europe can best be measured by com- 
paring them with the political pattern which existed before 
the war. Since 1939, few areas in the world have suffered so 
complete a social and economic upheaval. Yet, now that the 
tides of battle and ruin and foreign occupation are beginning 
to recede, it is remarkable how familiar are the landmarks 
growing visible below the ebb. Finland and Czechoslovakia, 
the only countries to have genuine democracy in 1938, have 
succeeded in keeping it. Hungary, after a brief spell of greater 
political freedom than the country had ever known before, is 
returning to the old system of “ controlled” parliamentarism. 
In Poland, the forces of dictatorship and of popular government 
are still locked in struggle. In Rumania and Bulgaria the old 
dictatorships are back, under new names, and in Rumania the 
old odour of cynicism, opportunism and corruption is quite 
unchanged. Only in Jugosiavia is there a sharp distinction 
from the pre-war system, for where there was Serb hegemony 
and dictatorship, now there is the dominance of a man and a 
party. Even so, the Jugoslavy government was and is a dictator- 
ship and even such features as the regime’s profound hostility 
to the Catholic Church existed in milder form before. The 
greatest single change in Eastern Europe—it may not be lasting 
— is the abatement of intense nationalist ferment. Even the 
Czechs and the Poles have at last laid their Teschen quarrel 
aside. Otherwise, under the new mask, the old face of Eastern 
Europe is recognisable in all its customary variety and force. 

. 

The picture of Eastern Europe’s economic relations most 
current in the West is one of Russian domination and of a 
steady absorption of the separate economies into a single co- 
ordinated system, serving the wider needs of Russian state 
planning. When the Americans refuse loans to the Czechs or 
withdraw them from Hungary, they are not only expressing 
disapproval of political policy. Consciously or unconsciously, 
they also feel they are keeping dollars out of Russia’s pocket. 
Yet again, as in the field of politics, the economic development 
of East Europe is fat from uniform and is still in a very fluid 
state. Russian economic dominance is most marked in the ex- 
enemy countries and is exercised in the first place through 
reparations. Rumania and Finland are cach paying $300 million, 
in current production and capital goods, and Hungary $200 
million. Since an elaborate system of fines and penalties has 
been attached to the delivery on time of goods on reparations 
account, the three nations are, in fact, paying considerably more 
and the scale of the burden can be measured by the fact that, in 
1946, Finland’s reparations to Russia were almost equal to 
50 per cent of its entire foreign trade. In addition, the states 
have to make Russia a certain number of payments for direct 
“restitution ” and a further burden has been added in the 
shape of the handing over to ak of Germ *. Finland, 
for instance, has had to 
account with Cerny and a a sagt en ip ec 
while seeing the sanyo agi 
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of Soviet penetration. Where Germans owned shares @ 
aire ons Pesgpeny pe Rests Sere tenet ae ai 
established joint trading companies with the local g | 
The’ peacticn tins sleo'hetn eatcsided. t0:Aehds.da mthich t 
were no previous German owners. Today, io Shangatp 
Rumania, there are joint Russian-Hungarian or Ru: e 
Rumanian companies for timber, bauxite, air tt, 
Danubian shipping, and oil (incidentally, the transfer to 
—as a German asset—of the Austrian shipping company, the 
Donauschiffahrt, gives the Russians almost a monopoly @ 
Danubian shipping). These Russian practices do not ‘ 
however, to each ex-enemy country. Finland has no joint tra 
ing companies (although by the transfer of Petsamo to Russig 
it has lost all its nickel) and Bulgaria pays no reparations. » |. 
+ tale 
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Throughout 1946, Russia played a predominant part in the 
trade of Eastern Europe. The disorganisation of old market, 
lack of transport, and uncertain political relations hampered 
the restoration of commerce with the West, and meanwihilg 
under the fourth Five-year Plan, the Russians allotted a fae 
supply of raw materials, particularly textile raw materials; % 
their neighbours to be worked up for re-export to Russia. This 
was the typical trade exchange of 1946 and, since the prices 
charged for the raw materials were high and the price paid ij 
return low, a current East European jest dismissed the tran 
action as “ reparations from current production.” Nevertheles, 
this trade was the basis of whatever foreign commerce a number 
of East European nations achieved in 1946. In Hungary, 45 pet 
cent of the exports went to Russia and 49 per’ cent of the 
imports came from there. In Bulgaria, 82 per cent of the 


imports came from Russia and 66 per cent of the export ba 
went there. For Poland, the figures show that Russia supplied . 
74 per cent of the country’s imports and took §1 per cent @ ” 
the exports. There are no reliable published figures fo m 
Rumania and Jugoslavia, but the percentages are believed te ° 
be similar. * 
But, as usual, there is no uniform East European partetlp ™ 
In 1946 the Russians provided only 9 per cent of Czecho n 
slovakia’s imports and took only 12 per cent of its exports . 
The new trade treaty, agreed in Moscow last week, may increait Pp 
these proportions, but until specific figures are published, it is a 
impossible to say by how much, and the impression must remaif 
that the treaty was rather a political gesture than a serious m . 
orientation of Czech trade. What may be called the * Marshall J 
countries ” (with the addition of Austria) accounted for 42 pet , 
cent of Czech imports and 54 per cent of Czech exports. If ‘ 
the United States is added, the proportions are s0 per cemt ' 
and 62 per cent. Finland, too, traded vigorously with the West: . 
In 1946, Great Britain was its largest customer, te 27 pe 
cent of its exports and sending in 21 per cent of its imports : 
(the Russian percentage is 20 per cent for exports and 21 pet ' 
cent for imports), All the “ Marshall countries,” together with 
the United States, supplied 70 per cent of Finland’s imports and : 
bought 70 per cent of its exports. One last point, the tendency 
in some Eastern European countries ih 1947 had been for trade 3 
with the West to increasé“and.the direct Soviet: proportion to ‘ 
fall. Such agreements as the recent. Anglo-Palish trade agree 
ment will accentuate the trend. On the Othgr Hand, the Czechs Jf 


have concluded in the last months trade agreéments with Jugo& 
slavia (for five years), with Bulgaria (for four years) and with 
Poland (for five years). . This last agreement is more ambitious 
and Zs down terms of ref for the integration of the 
is agreement mirrors the 
eir new Silesian resources 
d industrial predominance 
long run, it could possibly 
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The fact remains that, for some years to come, the most highly- 
developed areas of Eastern Europe must pin all their hopes 
for really advantageous and profitable trade upon Western 
Europe. Russia is not in a position to ptovide cither the 
technical equipment or, above all, the consumers’ goods, uf 
which every East European country is desperately in need. 
Nor will Russia provide a large and stable market for agricultural 
surpluses when they begin to reappear in the East European 
markets Before the war, over 80 per cent of the exports of 
Eastern Europe were consumed in Europe, mainly in the Centre 
and the West. To cut off all links running westwards would 
demand a dislocation of trade which these communities could 
risk only under the pressure of an exceptionally grave political 
situation. So long as doors are open, they will be used. 

This necessarily condensed survey of a large and complex 
region suggests one or two conclusions. There is no sifigle 
exclusive uniform undifferentiated East Eurgpean bloc. The 
dominant influence is Russian, but t countries which traditionally 
looked westwards have maintained their individuality and are 
doubly anxious tq Mnaifitain their old connections. In the case of 
Czechoslovakia and Finland, this anxiety is a pressing need 
owing to the pattern of their trade. All are in a precarious 


Is It Well 


AST night,” wrote Karl Marx in 1853, reporting from 
London for the New York. Tribune, “the debate on 
india was continued in the House of Commons in. the. usual 
dull manner.” In 1947 the India Independence Bill has been 
passed almost without debate, dull or otherwise. .The Govern- 
ment introduced it as a matter. of urgency and appealed 
to the Opposition not to delay it ; the Opposition, consoled by 
the provision for Dominion status, refrained from the lamenta- 
tions and prophecies of woe which might have seemed appro- 
priate to the occasion. Nobody, indeed, was able to deny that 
what was now being done was what British statesmen of all 
parties had been declaring to be the goal of British policy for 
a generation, and after so much storm and stress the final act 
of renunciation no longer aroused the emotions which had long 
ago been exhausted on both sides of the argument. It was a 
foregone conclusion, hardly more than a statement of historical 
fact. That we have reached this point in such tranquillity, with 
no sense of crisis or of being swept away of events, is a matter 
for congratulation both to Mr Attlee and ro Lord Mountbatten 
on their statesmanship during the last few months. 


Yet it is a time for stocktaking if British opinion is to be , 


prepared for the new era of British-Indian (or rather British- 
Indian-Pakistani) relations which will open on August 15th. 
What is now formally about to pass away has been a structure 
so solid in the memory of men now living that it has appeared 
to be an institution of remote antiquity. Bur the British 
supremacy in India is less than 1§0 years old ; it has been but 
a brief episode in a history which archmology has now taken 
back to the great brick-built cities of Sind in the third millen- 
nium B.c. When the British stormed Seringapatam in 1799 
the greater part of India was still under independent native 
rulers ; twenty years later everything except Nepal and the 
Punjab was under the sway of the “ Koompanny Bahador,” the 
Strange impersonal being made manifest for the Indian popu- 
lation in the of such conquering soldiers 
as General Ochterlony. In a few years the whole Indian scene 
became the. ruins 
high-handed 

never seen che 
Yet there remained 


race ; Elphinstone was soon to complain of the 
ness of “our younger pelsiciens ‘ote :tave 
Indien ‘scinde ta shang of tale pomee? 


P 
position, for their best hope, both for external. and. internal! 
peace, lies not in their own hands, but in the chance that Great 
Power tension will grow no worse. Each new deterioration in 
the relations between Moscow and Washington is mirrored in 
the local community by more tense relations between Left and 
Centre and Right What, then, should be the Western reaction? 
Stern hostility? A slammed door? A cutting off of relations? 
Such policy would surely work to the disadvantage of all. The 
dependence of Eastern Europe on Western skill and industry, 
is great, but equally, the countries of Eastern Europe remain 
an essential part of the markets of a revived West. The pressure 
of Western production may seem a pipe dream today. It will’ 
not remain so. § Whatever relationship—loose or close— 
develops between the “ Marshall countries,” there is not a single’ 
economic argument to be advanced against a development of 
vigorous trading relations between them and Eastern Europe 
(in whatever integrated or individualistic national pattern it may, 
develop). The absence of all the East European. nations 
from Paris means that they cannot share the potential advantage 
of greater dollar supplies or more economic pooling. It does 
not mean that they cannot share in and contribute to the 
enhanced European prosperity, which all hope will result from 
the conference, 


with India? 


always an underground of memories and sentiments which the 
new rulers could ignore, but not dispel. A British official in 
1832 wrote of “the ghosts of former reverence still existing in 
the immense shadows that make up Indian opinion, ghosts still 
active and for the most part malignant to the British.” Some 
of these ghosts showed their power during the Mutiny, They 
afc still active, but today their malignancy is no longer so much 
for the British as for the would-be makers of a single national 
democracy of India to succeed to the British Raj. The Con- 
gress leaders in the time of their anti-British agitation spoke 
confidently for “the Indian people” and cast no glance into 
the “ immense shadows ” beyond the light of their vision, But 
out of the shadows has emerged Pakistan. 

The name “ Pakistan,” an. artificial verbal compound, said 
to have been invented by a Moslem Indian student in Cam- 
bridge, is unknown to Indian history and was not current in 
Indian politics until a few years ago. It is not a name which 
in. itself can stir patriotic emotions or evoke mental images of 
past glory and greatness. But what it really embodies for the 
zealots of the Moslem League is nothing else than the old 
Mogul empire, the great monarchy which for a while did rule 
nearly all India and, long after it had ceased to have any real 
power, retained such prestige that even in the second quartet 
of the nineteenth century the Princes sought honours from the 
“King of Delhi” rather than from the. British Governor- 
General.. This is the significance of the shouts of “ Emperor 
of Pakistan!” with which Mr Jinnah was greeted by his fol- 
lowers after the announcement of the partition scheme. Mr 
Jinnah modestly declined the title of.emperor ; after all, this 
is. a democratic age... But he is going. to be the. Governor- 
General of the ney Dominion. This move has apparently taken 
Congress by surprise, and Mr. Jinnah has been accused of a 
breach of faith ; in the Congress camp it.is said that it was 
agreed by both parties. that for the transitional .period Lord 
Mountbatten should be Governor-General of both Dominions. 
In the absence of any written undertaking it is not possible here 
to say whether Mr Jinnah went back on.a promise or whether 
there was merely a misunderstanding on the subject. But the 
question is certainly one of importance, for Mr Jinnah’s claim 
has introduced an entirely new element into the conception of 


Dominion status and has raised a constitutional problem which 
could be very embarrassing to this country. 

The constitutional theory of a Governor-General in a 
Dominion is that he represents the King and bears the same 
relation to the Ministers forming the Government as the King 
does to his Ministers in the United Kingdom. It is recognised 
that the rights of a Dominion include the right of recommend- 
ing a person for appointment as Governor-General. But thai 
the Governor-Generalship should be held by an active party 
politician, who frankly states his intention of continuing his 
political leadership after assuming the office, is an innovation 
which radically alters the nature of the Dominion bond, The 
development is the more serious because Mr Jinnah’s rule gives 
promise of being a very thinly veiled dictatorship. His motive in 
demanding the office of Governor-General is no doubt to obtain 
the position which belongs to it in the eyes of the Indian 
masses. The Viceroy as Governor-General has been hitherto, 
even though to a restricted degree in recent years, the supreme 
executive ruler and his Ministers have been simply the mem- 
bers of his Executive Council. By force of mental habit the 
man in the street will continue to think of the Governor-General 
as being more important than his Prime Minister. 

There is this much to be said for Mr Jinnah’s case: that if 
Lord Mountbatten were to remain in Delhi in contact with 
Mr Nehru’s Government while the Pakistan Government were 
set up in Karachi, he would be unduly exposed to exclusive 
Congress influence, while if he moved to and fro between the 
two capitals, his official duties would suffer from the waste of 
tume and energy. But there is no doubt that it was an essential 
part of the British Government’s original plan that he should 
be concurrently Governor-General of both Dominions, so that 
he might provide co-ordination, guidance and conciliation 
during the critical period before frontiers were defined, assets 
apportioned or troops sorted out. Whatever Mr Jinnah did or 
did not agree to, it can only have been on such an understandigg 
that the Congress leaders, with their passion for all the forms of 
sovereignty, accepted the continuation of a British Governor- 
General in Delhi after August 15th. Mr Jinnah’s move has 
now not only enabled the Moslem League to appear ahead of 
Congress in “ Indianisation,” but it has destroyed the basis on 
which the hope of achieving a smooth transition was chiefly 
built. The situation is a serious one, for partition is not a 
solution unless it can be completed peacefully. It was in 
principle the only way out for the British Government when it 
became clear that the attempt to impose a union through a 
single Constituent Assembly would be met with armed resis- 
tance, Partition can mean that communities which are unable 
to live together in one state agree to live peaceably apart. But 
they can only do so if they can first agree on what each is to 


take from the joint inheritance, and in this case the range of - 


disagreement is still a wide one. 

The frontier in the Punjab is probably the most dangerous 
issue. The division by districts which was laid down in 
principle in the White Paper is only provisional ; the frontier 
itself has to be drawn by the Boundary Commission and, 
although Sir Cyril Radcliffe is to direct its work, it is doubtful 
whether even his icy clarity of mind and austere legal presence 
will be sufficient to prevail over the passions that burn in 
that distracted province, The Sikhs are in a fighting mood ; 
any line which adheres closely to district majorities is bound 
to divide their community which is widely spread over the 
central Punjab, and they are insisting on a frontier for Pakistan 
so far to the west as to include a great part of the Punjab 
Mosiems—the real core of Pakistan—within Congress India. 
So much blood has already been shed in the Punjab and hatreds 
are so intense that a resort to arms must be expected if either 
party rejects the award of the Boundary Commission. Mean- 
while Pakistan is threatened from the rear by the menacing 
territorial aspirations of Afghanistan. if the Puniab boundary 
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could be settled, India and Pakistan would no doubt 
resist any external pressure and to maintain the frontier bey 
the Indus. But if there is a deadlock over the Punjab 

the Punjab is so much more immediately important to Pakisun 
than the barren hills around the Khyber that Mr Jinnah » 

be moved to make concessions to the Afghans in order to he 
his hands free to deal with the Sikhs. All the indications m 
happily are that the Moslem League thinks more of the cop , 
within India than of the defence of the gates of the 9 | 
continent. 


The decision to make Pakistan proper and East & publi 
(Bangistan, as the Moslems call it) into one Dominion mgy i Party 
seem to have avoided the disintegration of British India img 9) Mr E 
three parts instead of two, but it may itself become an addi HF follov 
tional cause of trouble. It is hardly possible to administers Hi Labo 
one nation two pieces of territory which can only communica HH as at 
by a sea voyage of a couple of thousand miles. Mr Jinnah’s @ unior 
proposal for a land corridor to connect them has rightly been Hi of 
dismissed as fantastic, but it is not too fantastic to have a powen HM symp 
ful emotional effect on the Pakistani mind. After all, if them Ht addit 
is a barrier between, why not try to break it down ? : betw 
down in the unconscious—and not quite unconscious—soul of HF Parli 
the new counter-nationalism is the thought that when the Bi prov 
Moguls reigned in Delhi there was no frontier between the Hi MP. 
Indus and the Bay of Bengal. The Moslems have their ows # that 
version of the unity of India, «BB expe 

and 
. avov 

To a situation already sufficiently complicated, a: least two It 
of the Indian States add factors of disequilibrium. Hyderabad Bi befo 
is claimed by the Moslem League extremists as a third divisiog HB men 
of Pakistan in spite of its land-locked position in south-central # the 
India and its Hindu population majority. Its Moslem of t 
group, having claimed the independence to which the British met 
Government has declared the Indian States to be entitled op He sure 
the lapse of paramountcy, is apparently planning some kind of free 
alliance with Pakistan. Any military move against it might, the 
therefore, involve general war in India ; cn the other hand, the exe 
persistence of this territory as a sovereign unit in the midst d aff 
Congress India will be a standing provocation and source d 7 
trouble, Equally, any adhesion of Kashmir to Congress India Par 
would be regarded as intolerable by Pakistan. The situation MI 
enables the ruling dynasties of these States to carry on a kind suf 
of political auction between the contending powers which setk dis 
their allegiance or alliance, and since there is no juridical of | 
principle by which their proper orbits can be determined, the an 
temptation to make a trial of strength will be strong on both it i 
sides. On 

It is reported from New Delhi that General Sir William Slim me 


and General Sir Francis Tuker are being unofficially tipped BB po 
for the commands of the new Indian and Pakistan armies the 
respectively. Presumably, if appointed, they will not wish 1 


no 
fight each other and will do their best to co-operate with Lord pre 
Mountbatten in preventing the blood-bath which threatens me 
engulf the hopes of Indian peace. Moreover it has been stated to 
officially that both commands are to be subordinate operation in 
ally to a single supreme commander who will be responsible to th 
the Chiefs of Staff Committee in London. The British observer, set 
however, may be pardoned for feeling slightly bewildered. If the an 
new Dominions are to be fully Dominions, these eminent al 
generals cannot constitutionally be anything but servants of theit wi 


Governments, which will dispose of their armed forces accord- 
ing to their policies. But perhaps one should not inquire too 
closely into these awkward questions and should simply be 
glad that such men are standing by for whatever happens. It 
has been said that the British Empire was acquired in a fit of 
absence of mind ; it may be that, with a similar unawareness in * 
the British public, the men on the spot will successfully achiew. 
its transformation. We can only wish them good fortune. _ 
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Privilege and Pressure 


N Tuesday the House of Commons debated the report of 

its Committee of Privileges on the complaint referred to it 
at the instance of Mr W. J. Brown, Independent Member of 
Parliament for Rugby. Mr Brown has been closely associated 
with the Civil Service Clerical Association for most of his 
public life. At one time he was also a member of the Labour 
Party, and it was natural that during that time the minds of 
Mr Brown and of the executive committee of the union should 
follow parallel political channels. In-1931 Mr Brown left the 
Labour Party, and in 1942 he was returned to the Commons 
as an Independent Member. The political allegiance of the 
union did not change, and, naturally enough, the political views 
of Mr Brown and the executive lost their former common 
sympathy. More important, the situation suffered from the 
additional complication that there existed a written agreement 
between Mr Brown and the union by which he was to act as 
Parliamentary secretary to the union. The agreement expressly 
provided that Mr Brown should be free to think and vote as an 
MP in whatever manner he thought best. But the fact remained 
that Mr Brown was a union servant, drawing a salary and 
expenses from the union, and therefore linked by some legal 
and moral obligation towards the union, its members and its 
avowed aims. 

It is important, however, to bear in mind that the question 
before the Committee of Privileges was not whether this agree- 
ment was in itself a breach of privilege. It was whether, in 
the course of negotiations between Mr Brown and the executive 
of the union for the termination or modification of the agree- 
ment, the actions of the executive amounted to improper pres- 
sure upon a Member and therefore a breach of his privilege of 
freedom from threats or pressure of any kind. On that issue, 
the Committee of Privileges decided that the actions of the 
executive did not constitute pressure, and their decision was 
affirmed by a free vote of the Commons by 275 votes to 114. 

The development of this kind of situation is inherent in the 
Parliamentary life of this country as at present organised. An 
MP is not expected to be a full-time politician. He is now paid 
sufficient to enable him to live in reasonable comfort and to 
discharge his duties without depending upon any other source 
of income. But the margin is small. It is open to him, legally 
and by custom, to undertake other paid duties, and in general 
it is left to each individual to decide what those duties shall be. 
On the other hand he is not expected to enter into any commit- 
ment which will give any body other than his constituents the 
power even to attempt to influence his actions as a member of 
the Legislature, In this situation, it is perfectly obvious that 
no written rule or regulation will be of the slightest avail: in 
preventing an unscrupulous or foolish politician from acquiring 
moral obligations that might be of the greatest embarrassment 
to him in his duty to preserve an open mind, Some men would, 
in fact, be completely independent in mind in the House even 
though they were bound by the most rigid legal contract of 
service with an outside body. Orhers would be distressed— 
and so influenced—at the thought of having to speak or vote in 
a manner inimical toa business acquaintance, or even to a man 
whom they had respected at school, 

The MP is not alone in this dilemma, for in a modified 
Way it confronts many public officials or professional men. True, 
these are less likely to become involved in such a sharp conflict 
of loyalties as the MP, for the civil servant may not enter into 

t employment, while the professional man rarely possesses 
the influence of an MP over public events. But the same 


Pressures may be there. The auditor of a company is some- 
times exposed to strains and stresses, to give only one example. 


Yet, on the whole such men manage to survive them, and they, 
like the average MP, are no more than ordinary human beings. 

But the business and professional world may offer some 
practical lessons. Professional men have always found that even 
those with the strongest characters are fortified by having some 
definite rules to supply a framework for conscience. Dishonour- 
able conduct may happen from deliberate intention, but far 
more frequently it begins through lack of thought, and by the 
time the crucial decision comes to be taken the victim has 
already loaded the dice against himself by a whole series of 
previous actions and powerful precedents. 

Clearly MPs must not make bargains, written or oral, by 
which they receive money, or gifts, or benefits in return for an 
obligation likely to influence their political independence. On 
the other hand, they can hardly enter into any spheres of 
activity or undertake any responsibilities outside Parliament 
which do not contain the seed of some possible conflict of 
interest. Speaking crudely, what matters is the money 
involved. It is not cynical to say that in public life it is money 
that has the strongest strings. Nor is it completely dishonour- 
able that it should be so. The unscrupulous think of money 
in terms of what it will buy. The candid may also think in 
terms of the obligations that in fact they accept by its receipt. 
Most men like to believe that they carn what they receive. 
Bribery and corruption do not rest on the worst emotions 
alone. 


If MPs are to strengthen each other in their resistance to 
these seductions, they must face the issue frankly as a body. 
If. they wish to be free to supplement their official salaries by 
moneys carned elsewhere, then let them at least tell each other, 
and the outside world, what these other sources of income are, 
A company director, at a meeting or in a prospectus, is bound 
to disclose his own personal stake in the relevant contracts. So 
by custom does an MP in a debate which affects his interest. 
Why should not the MP also be bound to declare to the 
Speaker what his outside sources of earned income are, and the 
prospective MP make a similar disclosure in his election 
address ? The MP may reply that it is well known that X is 
a union official, whose salary is supplemented from union funds, 
or that Y’s connection with a particular industry or trade asso- 
ciation is notorious. But how many of their constituents know 
the existence of such ties, still less their strength ? And who 
would deny that the man who receives {100 from a particular 
source is less subject to possible pressure than the man who 
receives {£5,000 ? Finally, MPs should set their face against the 
receipt of gifts. Nothing can be the result of more varied motives 
than a gift, and, to an honourable man, as to the dishonourable, 
no influence may be more potent. 

If there is any general lesson to be drawn. from the case of 
Mr Brown (which is doubtful, since Mr Brown is too much 
of an individualist to provide many lessons of general applica- 
tion), it is not. of the wickedness of outside bodies who wish to 
pay for the services and influence of MPs,. Ex hypothesi, almost 
these must be assumed to exist. It is that all MPs would be 
strengthened in their resistance to such influences by the know- 
ledge that the extra-Parliamentary financial connections of all 
Members were public knowledge, to those of the public suffi- 
ciently interested to find out. Then any Member of Parliament 
could be more certain that what money he received was earned 
by him as an individual and not paid to him as a potential 
exception to the honesty of public life. 


NOTES. OF 


The controversy over what measures (if any) are necded to 
improve the distribution of manpower has been carried a stage 
further by Mr. Arthur Deakin’s declaration, at the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union Conference at Hastings, that labour 
“ must of necessity accept a limited measure of direction.” Having 
virtually rejected the idea of a wages policy and wage adjustments 
to provide incentives for recruitment of the under-manned indus- 
tries—an opposition expressed even more forcibly at Hastings 
than at the Margate Labour Party Conference—Mr Deakin clearly 
thought it incumbent upon himself to suggest an alternative. 

It is certainly true enough that, if the trade unions call for a 
full mobilisation of the nation on war time lines to meet the peace- 
time production crisis, they can hardly avoid putting something 
into the pool themselves. Mr Deakin has the country with him 
when he appeals to his colleagues to remove restrictive practices 
and, in particular, to accept payment by results. But is he really 
right in accepting as inevitable some such step as the direction of 
labour? He is certainly cngagingly vague over its practical 
operation. His idea is appazently noi to imtroduce complete direc- 
tion, but a scheme limited to ensuring that people engaged in non- 
productive or socially wasteful occupations—briefly, those unlikely 
to belong to the Transport and General Workers’ Union—are 
placed where they can contribute to the national output. The 
responsibility for their selection and direction would rest with 
the Minister of Labour, presumably with some form of penal 
sancuon, 

+ 


This proposal is bound to create a sharp conflict within 
the trade unions, The TUC has hitherto strenuously resisted 
the idea of any form of direction and has enforced the progressive 
relaxation of all controls over labour. The miners, in particular, 
while perhaps admitting the theoretical need for some such mea- 
sure to increase manpower in the mines, may be expected to 
question its application. The crack of the Coal Board’s whip, 
followed by Mr Shinwell’s blood-and-thunder act at Rothesay 
last week, have caused a dawning realisation that Slave Labour 
Bills are not an exclusively American product, and that Mr 
Horner’s Soviet technique may be coming a little too near home. 
The minefs also have fresh in their minds the unhappy experience 
of the “ Bevin Boys.” Unwilling workers are not good workers, 
amd the discontent and sense of frustration that exist in industry 
age already reflected in the recurrence of unofficial strikes. So 
far, repeated appeals for loyalty and observance of the constitu- 
tional negotiating procedure have failed to check indiscipline. It 
will take a good deal to convince trade unionists that direct 
compulsion of workers is really preferable to persuasion exercised 
through a wages policy, and the members of Mr Deakin’s own 
union have shown their mood by rejecting direction. It would 
take little actual experience of direction to show how unfavour- 
ably it works compared with the incentive effects of wage 
differentials between essential and inessential industries. More- 
over, the agricultural workers in his union will not fail to notice 
that his challenge against w: priority for essential industries 
would leave the Agricultural Workegs’ Union to carry on alone 
the fight for equality between farm and industrial workers. 

Perhaps the main significance of Mr Deakin’s flourish with 
the big stick is his direct challenge to the Labour Party and the 
Government. Besides questioning the decision reached at 
Margate that there should be special inducements to work in the 
undermanned industries, he has warned the Government against 
any reduction of food subsidies. Indeed, in order that real wages 
should be maintained and wage increases not swallowed up by 
rising prices, he has demanded their extension. Will the 
Government capitulate to these challenges? Or is it possible 
that, when unions fall out as. vigorously as they well may over 
this issue, Mr Isaacs and other Ministers will at last pluck up 
courage to make up their minds—that when unions are divided 
the Labour Party will rule? 


* * * 


Hous‘ng and the Bottlenecks 


Attention has switched so sharply in recent months from man- 
power shortage to shortage of coal and raw materials—above all 
imported raw materials—that there is some danger of forgetting 
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how acute the manpower bottleneck still is in certain key segy 
Coal is, of course, the ing case. It is difficult enough) 
get men into mining; and it is often even more difficult to tran 
skilled miners to more productive pits and districts, a still mag’ 
effective way of raising output in the shore run. Thete§ 
more coal to be got, and got quicker, in the Midlands han i 
Wales and in Fife than in Lanarkshire or Cumberland. Burt hag) 
can the man who has his house and Qis roots in a district be pep! 
suaded ;o move ?_ And similarly in other industries, With cal 
more freely available, steel output could undoubtedly be raisg 
even above last year’s level if more men could be found and housg}) 
around some of the more efficient plants, such as Corby. Ags 
in the case of the third great bouleneck in home production, agy. 
culture, the lack of housing is notoriously one of the biggest di 
culties in the way both of finding additional workers and of 
ing those who are in the industry already. ae 
It would quite clearly be absurd to suggest at this time @ 
day that the answer is merely to increase the output of houses ia 
key areas. In the face of inflation and the gap in the balang 
of payments, the housing target not only has been cut, but o 
to be cut still further. If chere are to be more houses at Ge 
there will have to be fewer elsewhere ; and the time has 
to concentrate in the key districts the grea bulk of such housing 
work is still perminted. Houses take ume to build; but. pm 
spective building can be used as an immediate inducement to mow 
Why not rule that only those men should be considered for ae 
cation of the new houses who are prepared to move to the app 
priate districts forthwith ? And why not ateract the necessay 
building workers by temporary bonuses high enough to mak 
it well worth while for enough of them 10 move for a year or wp 
to the districts where the need is greatest ? ee 
The difficulties in the way of a rational housing policy a 
frankly political. More coal, more steel, and more food mean & 
the end more foreign exchange, more timber, and more hous 
But, in the short run, even Mr Bevan will find it hard to sd 
the idea of a 70 or 80 per cent cut in housing work in ne 
priority areas either to local authorities or to their constituents; 
and it is questionable whether Mr. Isaacs would even try to 
the necessary wages policy to the trade unions. Has the Goven 
ment anyone big enough to grasp this nettle ? ¥ 
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Mr Dalton and the Tomato 


There is something to be said for the higgling of the 
and something for real controls ; but there is nothing whatey 
to be said for the incongruous hotch-potch of demi-controls with 
which the Ministry of Food is at present engaged in di 

the vegetable grower, cutting the purse of the housewife, 
dislocating the trade. The root of the whole trouble—and p 
one who looks at retail vegetable prices can deny that there 
a good deal of trouble—is quite simply inflation. The pub 
has a vast amount of money to spend ; and until the Cha 
of the Exchequer takes the matter in hand they will naturally 
tend to spend freely on such goods as are fairly freely availabe. 
And, quite naturally, the heaviest pressure on the market comes 
from those who have most to spend, and the rest will have to go 
short. Attempts at control, given the nature of the goods and tht 
way they are commonly and rightly marketed, merely end if 
driving more and more products under the counter. Apart from 
this, the working of the controls has a way of disturbing the 
smooth flow of supplies to the market. Last week-end, for aad 
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Jeast, the principles governing grant of licences should be 
disinterred from the Ministerial vaults in which they seem to be 
buried. See BS Dad ae a neha econ acd 
nda g on the advice of existing traders? And, if so 
oat this advice Checked? The next step in all th le 
ro the Chancellor as well as to the of Food. 
meantime, as Mr Walkden remarked in the House of Com 
on the subject of tomatoes, “Is it not the case that a good time 
js being had by all?” . 


* * 


New Plans for Germany 

For several weeks now, the Americans have been showing 
an active and intensive interest in the problem of Western Ger- 
many, in particular im the starved, depressed and declining Ruhr. 


for Agriculture, have each visited the areca, Mr Douglas, the 
US Ambassador in London, has made several journeys there and 
General Clay has sent the American housing expert, Mr Robert 
Moses, to prepare a special report. Now, out of all this activity, 
concrete results are beginning to emerge. An Anglo-American 
conference on bi-zonal problems will be held in Washington 
at the end of the month, a new Anglo-American level of industry 
plan w.ll shortly be announced officially (having unofficially 
leaked out) and the American Government have despatched a 
massive new “ directive” to General Clay upon the aims and 
methods of American policy in Germany. 

The essential problems affecting policy for West Germany 
are well known. The first amd most crucial is to increase coal 
production, in other words, to get into the Ruhr the minimum 
supplies of food and consumer goods necessary to restore working 
efficiency and the will to work. The second problem is to devise 
a viable and self-supporting future for Western Germany as 
a whole, cut off as it may be from its old East German and 
European hinterland, and this problem’ inevitably merges inro 
the wider question of the place of Western Germany in any 
Marshal! Plan. ‘The third problem—into which both the previous 
ones finally merge—is to sécure the effective support of the 
German people. Now, after the American inquiries into the 
Ruhr and the emergence of ax specifically American policy, it 
can be said that the outlook for greater imports into Germany 
of food and goods and for a reasonable guarantee of regular 
deliveries is more promising.’ The Ameticans have spoken of 
undertaking to deliver a regular monthly average of 390,000 
tons of bread grain, and undoubtedly one of. the effects on Mr 
Harriman and Mr Anderson of seeing the ruined Ruhr has been 
t0 convey to them imaginatively the scale of need, 

The state of the remaining problems is nor so happy. So 
far, the problem. of creating in the words of General Clay’s 
directive “a strong and prosperous Germany ” has been treated 
solely as an Anglo-American responsibility. and the solution 
proposed is to raise the German level of indusury by abandoning 
many of the proportional restrictions imposed on productive 
industry in the Potsdam Plan and by increasing the basic figure— 
for annual steel output—from 5.8 to 12 million tons. . If now, 
however, Western Germany is to be included in the Marshall 
offer, its production plans cannot remain the jealous preserve of 
the British and the Americans, General Clay is empowered. by 
his directive to “consult other European countries in matters of 
German production and trade.” But what sort of consulration 
can there be if the British and Americans present their friends 
in Western Europe with a fait accompli? Above all, since the 
new plan contradicts fundamentally France’s known views on the 
location of steel capacity in Western Europe, how can it be sup- 
posed that the French will accept with good grace decisions to 
which they were not mir and which may appear to prejudge 
from the start the place of Germany in the Marshall Plan ? 

This is the really disturbing aspect of. the new “forward” 
American policy. There will be no Marshall plan for Europe 
without the wholehearted support of the French Government. 
But M. Ramadier’s Government is precariously poised. If it 
were to suffer a major political defeat over a question on which 
most French people feel very strongly, the chances of the Com- 
Munists returning. as dominant partners would be greatly 
increased. . It is not difficult to forecast, in that event, the fate 
of the Marshall Plan, 


* * * 


Morale in the Ruhr 

Measures for Germany commanding French support always 
carry with them the risk of losing the Allies the co-operation of 
the Germans. It might therefore be advanced in favour of the 
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new American initiative that since it offends the French, it may 
please the Germans, raise morale in the Ruhr and lead to a 
widespread restoration ef hope and confidence. And a revived 
sense of confidence and purpose is probably as important as the 
arrival of more food in increasing German output. In fact, it can 
be shown by the figures ‘for production in the Ruhr to-day that 
the faiture of owput to rise is due'as much to bad morale, resulting 
in such moves as organised ca’canny, as to inadequate food. This 
prevailing atmosphere obviously affects the miners, among whom 
in any case Communist influence is strong. ‘The result is that 
although the miner is adequately fed and has what privileges there 
are, his output is held week after week ar grossly insufficient levels, 
The tragic paradox of the new American approach is, however, 
that it threatens to alienate the Germans as much as the French 
and to lend aid and comfort not only to the Communist Party in 
Paris, but to the Communists in the Ruhr as well, ‘This extra- 
ordinary and disastrous achievement springs, above all, from two 
points in the new Allied programme. The first, which is apparently 
agreed between the British and Americans, is a decision to accom- 
pany the fixing of new levels of industry by a “ final ” settlement 
of -dismantiement and reparations. Among the works scheduled 
for immediate removal and destruction are about nineteen sections 
of the vast Krupp werks at Essen, and rhe news that such a projecr 
was shortly to be put into effect has led to the most weighty and 
politically responsible German protest—from the town of Essen, 
the Lend Rhein-Westfalen, the political partics and the trade 
unions—yet lodged against any aspect of Allied policy. The carry- 
ing out now of this and other proposals would clearly have fre 
most disastrous effects on German opinion. 

‘Fhe other point is purely American and consists of an attempt 
to place a veto on measures of socialisation. The passage ‘in 
General Clay’s directive forbidding the introduction of “ foreign 
ideologies ” is aimed not primarily at the Russians but at the British 
pledge to the Ruhr that heavy industry should pass under public 
ewnership. In practical terms, this American opposition takes the 
form of attempting to insert a “ trustee” with executive powers 
between the German Economic Council and the future German 
Coal Control, thus lessening the influence and ‘responsibility 
of the quasi-governmental Council. It is clear that the Americans, 
in adopting so strictly ideological a policy, ‘are reckoning 
without opinion in the’ Rubr, where -not only (workers but 
Christian Democrats and civil servants and small business people 
have a very different view of “ Big Business ” and its record under 
the Nazis than is held by the American administration. A tetreat 
from the pledge of socialism is all the Communists need to lead: a 
revolt against “ Western finance capitalism.” And under those 
conditions, will coal output go up 2? 


* * * 


Boundaries and Buridan’s Ass 

Faced, hike Buridan’s ass, with two equally succulent. bundles 
of .hay, the Parliamentary Boundary Commission has made the 
mistake (admittedly under orders) of biting at both in succession. 
It began by aiming at the admirable principle of equal consti- 
tuencies, and inevitably was forced. to truncate such historic units 
as Norwich and Oxford. In the resulting flurry of municipal 
fur and feathers it was ordered to rush to the other extreme, 
and proceeded to apply in all its rigour the equally admirable 
principle of making municipal and parliamentary boundaries 
coincide.. As a result, it is now faced with revolt: in. the North 
and indignant cat-calls from London; for the constituencies as 
revised, though less unfair than those existing in 1945, are still 
very unequal indeed. What are the harassed Commissioners. to 
do next? 

One big mistake, which can of course not be laid at the Com- 
missioners’ door, has quite clearly been to try to fix the new 
parliamentary boundaries before the revision of local government 
areas. It is highly desirable that local and parliamentary boun- 
daries should coincide ; and it is quite certaim. that parliamentary 
boundaries fixed now will no longer coincide with local boundaries 
in a few years’ time. But in how.many years ? If local boundary 
changes can be largely completed in time for the next General 
Election, then it is obvious common. sense to wait tll they are 
carried through before trying for a better compromise between 
the representation of numbers and communities. One effect of 
the local boundary changes will certainly be to increase the size 
of the big towns, from which many of the complaints have come, 
and so to make it casier to divide them into constituencies of 
about the national average size. And it may be, as some com-' 
mentators have suggested, that an increase in the proposed number 
of seats from the Commission’s target of 615 to the existing 
number of 640 would also make it easier to scothe the civic pride 


of towns like Bradford; for, by reducing the average number of 
electors in a constituency, the change would again make it easier 
to carve out average-sized units from the large and medium cities. 
The awkward question is, what happens if the local 

changes are not completed in time? ‘The best answer is almost 
certainly to let sleeping dogs lie. If parliamentary boundaries 
are changed too soon they will in a few years become thoroughly 
unsatisfactory and have to be changed again. Continuous changes 
are a nuisance both to political organisers and to constitucnits ; 
to say nothing (if he deserves so much consideration) of the 
political historian., Certainly there are gross inequities about the 
present distribution. But, when all is said and done, every part 
of the country is represented, and no one would seriously deny 
that the result of the last election represented the general feeling 
of the electors. One reshuffle of boundaries is needed; two 
would be more nuisance than they were worth. 


* * * 


That Little Man 


Who exactly is this Litth Man who has become the mascot 
of the Conservative Party ? He is not the Common Man ; for the 
Common or Proletarian Man’s interests regrettably impel him 
to vote Labour. He is the small shopkeeper, craftsman, and per- 
haps professional man—though whether or not the professions 
come in depends a little on the definition—and before the war 
there were about a million and three-quarters of him in Great 
Britain. One in eight of all engaged in manufacturing, mining, 
building and pubiic utilities was ether a Little Man or one of 
ihe average of four or five employees of small firms—workers, 
that is, with a reasonable chance of becoming independent em- 
ployers themselves. In shopkeeping and most service wades the 
proportion was, of course, far higher. As a factor in efforts to 
streamline British industry, raise PMH, and cut out waste, the 
Litthe Man clearly deserves a great deal of attention. And, as 
a political factor, he has provided a very substantial counter- 
weight to the block vote of the trade unions ; for on the whole 
he has been very faithful to the Right. 

But is it only faith, or has the Right really done much tw 
deserve his confidence ? Or, indeed, the Centre or Left? The 
answer is unlikely to flatter Conservative complacency ; for the 
most obvious fact to any investigator is that the Litth Man is 
also the Forgotten Man. His life, when he newly enters into 
business, has been liable to be nasty, brutish and short. Before 
the war the chances were two to one against a new entrant into 
shopkeeping and the service trades surviving ten years. What 
exactly has been done either by Right-Wing politicians or by 
such bodies as Chambers of Commerce, by no means hotbeds 
of Socialism, to provide him with either the information.or the 
capital needed to give him a better chance ? And have the co- 
operative banks of the Continent, or the experience of the scheme 
for helping Service entrants into business after demobilisation, 
no lessons of permanent value ? Even the more solidly estab- 
lished business man needs what he is promised in the Con- 
servative Industrial Charter, protection against unfair forms of 
competition: but, once again, does this promise really mean what 
it says? Does it mean, for instance, a decision to knock the 
legal props from under price maintenance and restriction of entry, 
and give the small man with enterprise a rea] chance to fight his 
way through ? Or does it mean, as it has in the case of Con- 
servative policy for agriculture and transport, merely a blessing 
on the cruder forms of cartelisation ? The Little Man is, in a 
sense, a legitimate preserve for Right-Wing politicians, and it 
may be that faith will keep this particular mountajn firmly 
anchored in its present place. But, if it is asked wheiher a real 
policy for the Little Man exists, balancing his own legitimate 
interests against those of the rest of the nation, the answer is only 
too clearly that it does not and never has. And some day the 
Little Man may find out. 


* * * 


Fewer Police, More Crime 


The cardinal facts in the report of the Commissioner of the 
Metropolitan Police for 1946 are two. The first is that on 
December 31, 1946, the Metropolitan Police was very much below 
strength. The total establishment of its uniform branch is 18,229 
men and its strength was no more than 12,848 (the CID was 
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1946 there were 127,796, a small decrease over 1945, but an, 
crease Of 34 per cent over the 1938 figure. The largest increag 
occurred in the class of “ breakings” into premises, where the 
total in 1946 was 78 per cent greater than the figure for 193 
It is never possible to attribute an increase in crime to any | 
cause, but it is impossible to resist the conclusion that were the 
more police there would be fewer crimes of the “ preventable? 

The Police Commissioner also analyses the facts about ‘ 
The report is full of valuable data: the variations in the numbeg 
of burglaries over the months, the age groups of various $ 
of criminals, and the times of day when road accidents migg! 
frequently happen. The report does not, moreover, ignore = 
social causes of crime, particularly in the young. Much of it 
due, the Commissioner says, to lack of reasonable interests g 
occupation. Nor do the police stop short at advice—in many a 
the police themselves have started new boys’ and girls’ clubs, 4 
assumed responsibility for older clubs, in their leisure time, 
London has one more debt to its police, and to a a 
whe encourages them to work in this way. 

The Commissioner is not concerned with finance in his r 
The Metropolitan Police have a twin head, a Commissio 
responsible for duties and a Commissioner  respo 
for money and property. It is a recurrent cry in 
London area that, although local authorities find more than = 
third of the total cost of the Metropolitan Police, they have no 
say either in the control of the force or in the way it Oe 
money. There has never been much substance in the fing 
criticism. The Commissioner is directly responsible to the 
Secretary, and there is no evidence that police efficiency 
anything because questions concerning it must be asked in P, 
ment and not at a local council meeting. But there is 
sg in the old maxim, “no taxation without representa 

n.” It is to be hoped that when the local Government machine 
is se eecibanind, some place will be found for a liaison between a 
authorities and the Metropolitan Police spending departments, 
that local authorities will have the right and the means of a 
directly where their money goes and why. 


x «x * 


“ Free Greek ’’ Government ? 


While the Security Council has decided to devote its next 
sessions entirely to the Balkan question, the situation inside 
Greece has deteriorated sharply. The guerillas have launched aa 
attack in strength across the Albanian frontier and are threaten 
ing the frontier towns of Konitza and Florina. The area chosta 
is disquieting, for it is known to be thought most suitable for the 
establishment of a Communist “ Free Greek” Government, 4% 
possibility discussed by the Greek Communist delegate a 
the French Communist Party rally at Strasburg in June, and 
ominously foreshadowed last week-end by the Greek Communist 


leader, Mr Zachariades, in the Athens newspaper Rizospastis 
where he wrote: 


The present historic moment makes it imperative, for both 
external and internal reasons, to take a decisive step in this direction, 


It is also disquieting that the guerillas should have felt able 
make their attack at a time when the weather rather favours the 
Greek regular army, when the United Nations Su 
of inquiry is at hand and when the whole affair is sub j 
at the Security Council. 

It may be, however, that the Greek Communists and shel 
backers in the Balkans and Russia are pressing so hard now 
in order to have some base to work from in the event of American 
economic and military aid serving its double purpose—of re 
storing order and abating discontent. If so, Communist policy 
suggests a faith in ‘the efficacy and speed of American 
which js not borne out by the experiences of the last two y 
Mr Griswold has just arrived and he and his team will 
> work overtime if the Denefits of his “new deal” are to a 

e increasing severity of the measures nec to keep 
peace. The Greek Arm is to be doubled and last week General 
Zervas, uncovering a r, Fendt thort to ; 
coup d’état on July roth, cas mass arrest of 

pr 


a 


leaders. The suppression of the party and its 
discussion. In view of the new menace in the 
difficult to criticise these measures, 


but underlay 
the need for improved conditions in odud-weiae as offset the 


depressing effect of 
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Terms for Turkey 


The Turks, who are members of the Paris. economic con- 
ference, signed last Saturday an agreement with the Americans 
which has novel and curious features. It lays down the conditions 
under which the financial, technical and military aid authorised 
by Congress last May is to be used and underlines some of the 
implications of the Truman doctrine. The Turkish Government 
undertakes to use any assistance furnished “for the purposes for 
which it has been accorded”: in, other words, there is to be no 
social or military extravagance, It further promises to give the 
American chief of mission—who has very large powers to represent 
his Government—“ every facility and every assistance which he 
may request in the way of reports, information and observation 
concerning the utilisation and progress of assistance furnished.” 
So far the guarantees are those normal between a creditor and a 

nt. 
oe in articles four, five and seven the political and strategic 
ties which are to be knit are clearly revealed. Article four binds 
the Turks in the interests of security, to pass on no articles or 
items of information outside the country, Article five forbids 
them to use “any part of the proceeds” of any form of aid to 
repay or service loans from other governments. And. article 
six leaves the Americans free to withdraw from the agreement 
“if the President of the United States determines that such with- 


lave Ao drawal is in the interest of the United States.” These articles will 
ends its provide plenty of ammunition for Russian propaganda which will, 
he fire HE of course, omit to mention that similar agreements exist in other 
> Home $F parts of the world, but have aot been made public, _ 

y lacks It is therefore fair to mention that article three is the most 
Parle (ME unconventional of all; it guarantees to the “representatives and 
is stil HF radio of the United States” opportunities to “observe freely 
resenitiae and “ report fully” how American aid is being used, and binds 
nachine the Turks to give “full and continuous publicity within Turkey 


as to the purpose, source, character, scope, amounts and p:ogress 
of such assistance.” This presumably does not mean for American 
newsmen the kind of closed shop they enjoyed for a period in 
Japan, or that thee paps or. oe 
inspired pro ‘ out the ere is a note 
7 eorcasact ee more careful drafiing would have avoided, 
and which is out of tune with the moderation and tact of Mr 
Marshall’s usual manner. 














* * « 
its next 
saa An Untenable Position 
\reaten- The Economist has already protested against the proposed 
chosea reduction in imports of newsprint, and there is little need to add 
for the to the arguments put forward in a Note last week—the table of 
nent, @ newsprint supplies and consumption there given was incorrect, 
zate at and the following table should be substituted. The arguments 
es bata ae Pans NEWSPRINT SUPPLIES 
oa (000 tons) 

Year Imports Production Consumption* 
or both 
rection, MOND scicewctt anes 423 800 1,201 
able t ER 135 148 281 

OC ee EO 186 162 507 
urs the 6... 105 295 374 
" * Figures after 1939 cover total home consumption and exports 




















have, however, been amplified this week in a statement issued by 
the Newsprint Supply Company. The cut proposed will save 
only £t million of dollars in the next six months, but it 
will compel the newspapers to reduce their size by the equivalent 
of one page per issue or to achieve an equal reduction by cutting 
their circulation, Even this trivial saving of dollars at such a 
cost would be accepted, the board of the Newsprint Supply Com- 
pany points out, if it were part of a wide programme designed to 
Preserve the standard of living all round. As it is the cut stands 
initially alone, “and the Press is entitled to protest in the 
Strongest terms ” against this undue discrimination. 

The Government would, in fact, be well advised to reconsider 
this hasty decision—taken, it scems, like the industrial close- 
down decision last February, without any calculation of whether 

Saving is worth the cost, But, in spite of the gathering 
Opposition to the decision, there does not at present seem much 
i of its being reversed. This Government does not like 
; the press, Sir Stafford Cripps’s coldly formal words of sympathy— 
quite appreciate the value of the press and am very sorry 
ge am Be tha it has to be curtailed "—notwithstanding. Nor does it like 
mb to climb down—in fact, the weightier the arguments for the 
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Opposition the deeper does it seem to dig in its toes. .The 
Labour leaders have still to shed the load of arrogance they 
assumed with the responsibility of government. a 


* * * 


Reforms in Morocco 


General Juin, the Resident-General of French Morocco, is 
walking a tightrope that is familiar to every modern mandatory, 
protector or trustee. He must find the mean between the 
nationalist aspirations of his wards and their unreadiness—in 
European eyes— for self-government. To left of him, Moroccan 
parties clamour for independence and profess their affiliations with 
the Arab League. To right of him, Frenchmen with a justifiable 
pride in their achievement as “ protectors,” and with a consider- 
able economic stake in the country, adjure him to keep a hold 
on the brake. The political reforms that he has just announced 
are planned to appease both parties. Their object is to increase 
the share in the country’s management’that is taken by 
Moroccans. But even the new share is small, for there are not 
over-many of these. Perhaps the biggest failing in France’s 
really remarkable effort in Morocco has been due to the attempt 
made 10 strike a balance—nowadays unstrikab en con- 
ducting a mission civilisatrice and, simultaneously, pursuing 
Lyautey’s doctrine that Moroccan institutions must not be 
tampered with. This procedure has allowed a tiny minority 
to forge ahead by French standards, bur has failed to harness 
into bi-national service the local Moslem universities, which have 
developed along fanatical ahti-western lines. 

Under the new reforms, a fiominated’ Council of Ministers, 
half French and half Moroccan, is to direct all matters except 
foreign policy, defence and national economy. These remain the 
province of the Resident-General. The French ministers of the 
five other departments are in future to work with a Moroccan 
assistant of ministerial rank at their elbow. 

Those who remember the bold speech. in which the Sukan, 
visiting Tangier in April, failed to mention France and proclaimed 
Morocco’s affiliations with the Arab League will wonder, a 
with some justification, why he signed the decrees establishi 
reforms of so mild a character. The answer is that he, too, is 
walking a tightrope, parallel ro but distinct from General Juin’s. 
The balance he must strike is that between hot-headed nationalists 
of the type that spirits renowned but awkward old firebrands like 
Abd-el-Krim out of French hands, and the French colleagues 
without whose presence his throne, 2nd public security, and the 
possibility of exporting goods and collecting taxes with which 
to pay for many splendid economic developments now being 
planned, would all be in jeopardy. The role of Arab Sultan in 
a country largely composed of turbulent Berbers and Riffis is. 
not easy. Islam is its binding force, so he stresses ms affiliations 
with the East. But Morocco is on the Atlantic and, simul- 
taneously, General Juin dubs it “a western country destined 
to develop along western lines.” The problem that stretches 
before them both is this: whether they can keep a jump ahead 
of nationalist sentiments while evolving a pattern of government 
suitable to a community that must, racially speaking, remain a 
mixture, if it is to play the part it could play in the world’s 
economy and strategy. 


* * * 


* Egypt’s Case for Uno 


The Egyptians have lodged their case against Britain with 
the Security Council. . As soon as a date is assigned for its dis- 
cussion, a substantial delegation, led by the Premier, Nokrashy 
Pasha, will leave for New York. It will ask Uno to direct first 
that British troops shall leave the whole Nile Valley, and secondly 
—a new demand—that the present administration in the Sudan 
shall cease. The Egyptians do not say what, if they were to have 
their way, should take its plac. 

The document that supports these claims is based on such 
historical facts as suit them, but forgets those which do not. It 
argues that the troops must go but omits to mention that their 
departure by 1949 had been agreed upon and that the late nego- 
tiations broke down on quite another issue. It argues thatthe 
Anglo-Egyptian condominium of 1899 forced Britain’s unwelcome 
presence upon the Sudanese without mentioning that bur for 
that presence Frenchmen pushing from Fashoda, Belgians from 
the Lado Enclave and Italians from Kassala would have turned 
the Nile Valley into.a less peaceful place than it has been. It 
argues that because the Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1930 has “ out- 
lived its purpose” it is invalid 


of towns like Bradford; for, by reducing the average number of 
electors in a constituency, the change would again make it easier 
to carve out average-sized units from the large and medium cities. 
The awkward question is, what happens if the local 

changes are not completed in time? ‘The best answer is almost 
certainly to let sleeping dogs lic. If parliamentary boundaries 
are changed too soon they will in a few years become thoroughly 
unsatisfactory and have to be changed again. Continuous changes 
are a nuisance both to political organisers and to constituents ; 
to say nothing (if he deserves so much consideration) of the 
political historian.. Certainly there are gross inequities about the 
present distribution, But, when all is said and done, every part 
of the country is represented, and no one would seriously deny 
that the result of the last election represented the general feeling 
of the electors. _ One reshuffle of boundaries is needed; two 
would be more nuisance than they were worth. 


x * * 


That Little Man 


Who exactly is this Littl Man who has become the mascot 
of the Conservative Party ? He is not the Common Man ; for the 
Common or Proletarian Man’s interests regrettably impel him 
to vote Labour. He is the small shopkeeper, craftsman, and per- 
haps professional man—though whether or not the professions 
come in depends a little on the definition—and before the war 
there were about a million and three-quarters of him in Great 
Britain. One in eight of all engaged in manufacturing, mining, 
building and pubiic utilities was ether a Little Man or one of 
the average of four or five employees of small firms—workers, 
that is, with @ reasonable chance of becoming independent em- 
ployers themselves. In shopkeeping and most service wades the 
proportion was, of course, far higher. As a factor in efforts to 
streamline British industry, raise PMH, and cut out waste, the 
Litthe Man clearly deserves a great deal of attention. And, as 
a political factor, he has provided a very substantial counter- 
weight to the block vote of the trade unions; for on the whole 
he has been very faithful to the Right. 

But is it only faith, or has the Right really done much w 
deserve his confidence ? Or, indeed, the Centre or Left? The 
answer is unlikely to flatter Conservative complacency ; for the 
most obvious fact to any investigator is that the Little Man is 
also the Forgotten Man. His life, when he newly enters into 
business, has been liable to be nasty, brutish and short. Before 
the war the chances were two to one against a new entrant into 
shopkeeping and the service trades surviving ten years. What 
exactly has been done either by Right-Wing politicians or by 
such bodies as Chambers of Commerce, by no means hotbeds 
of Socialism, to provide him with either the information or the 
capital needed to give him a better chance ? And have the co- 
operative banks of the Continent, or the experience of the scheme 
for helping Service entrants into business after demobilisation, 
no lessons of permanent value ? Even the more solidly estab- 
lished business man needs what he is promised in the Con- 
servative Industrial Charter, protection against unfair forms of 
competition: but, once again, does this promise really mean what 
it says? Does it mean, for instance, a decision to knock the 
legal props from under price maintenance and restriction of entry, 
and give the small man with enterprise a real chance to fight his 
way through ? Or does it mean, as it has in the case of Con- 
servative policy for agriculrure and transport, merely a blessing 
on the cruder forms of cartelisation ? The Little Man is, in a 
sense, a legitimate preserve for Right-Wing politicians, and it 
may be that faith will keep this particular mountajn firmly 
anchored in its present place. But, if it is asked whether a real 
policy for the Little Man exists, balancing his own legitimate 
interests against those of the rest of the nation, the answer is only 
too clearly that it does not and never has. And some day the 
Little Man may find out. 


* * * 


Fewer Police, More Crime 


The cardinal facts in the report of the Commissioner of the 
Metropolitan Police for 1946 are two. The first is that on 
pas yon Sarena creeper pole aml ear aagie ptl 
establishment of its uniform branch is 18,229 


The total 
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1946 there were 127,796, a small decrease over 1945, but nim 
crease Of 34 per cent over the 1938 figure. The largest increas 
occurred in the class of “ breakings” into premises, where j 
total in 1946 was 78 per cent greater than the figure for agg | 
It is never possible to attribute an increase in crime to 
cause, but it is impossible to resist the conclusion that were t ete. 
—_ police there would be fewer crimes of the “ preventable?) 


The Police Commissioner also analyses the facts about er 
The report is full of valuable data: the variations in the nur 
of burglaries over the months, the age groups of various s 
of criminals, and the times of day when road accidents 4 
frequently happen. The report does not, morcover, ignore the 
social causes of crime, particularly in the young. Much of it® 
due, the Commissioner says, to lack of reasonable interests ang 
occupation. Nor do the police stop short at advice—in many area 
the police themselves have started new boys’ and girls’ clubs, gg 
assumed responsibility for older clubs, in their leisure ‘time | 
London has one more debt to its police, and to a Commissione 
who encourages them to work in this way. ae 

The Commissioner is not concerned with finance in his repor 
The Metropolitan Police have a twin head, a Commissioner 
responsible for duties and a Commissioner responsibly 
for money and property. It is a recurrent cry in the 
London area that, although local authorities find more than ong 
third of the total cost of the Metropolitan Police, they have no 
say either in the control of the force or in the way it spends ity 
money. There has never been much substance in the fitt 
criticism, The Commissioner is directly responsible to the 
Secretary, and there is no evidence that police efficiency 
anything because questions concerning it must be asked in P. 
ment and not at a local council meeting. But there is stil 
something in the old maxim, “no taxation without represen 
tion.” It is to be hoped that when the local Government ma 
is overhauled, some place will be found for a liaison between 
authorities and the Metropolitan Police spending departments, . 
that local authorities will have the right and the means of — 
directly where their money goes and why. 


x *« * 


“Free Greek ’’ Government ? 


While the Security Council has decided to devote its next 
sessions entirely to the Balkan question, the situation inside 
Greece has deteriorated sharply. The guerillas have launched a 
attack in strength across the Albanian frontier and are threate 
ing the frontier towns of Konitza and Florina. The area choses 
is disquieting, for it is known to be thought most suitable for the 
establishment of a Communist “ Free Greek” Government, 4 
possibility discussed by the Greek Communist delegate @ 
the French Communist Party rally at Strasburg in June, and 
ominously foreshadowed last week-end by the Greck Communist 


leader, Mr Zachariades, in the Athens newspaper Rizospastis 
where he wrote: 


The present historic moment makes it imperative, for both 
external and internal reasons, to take a decisive step in this direction 

It is also disquieting that the guerillas should have felt able © 
make their attack at a time when the weather rather favours the 
Greek regular army, when the United Nations Sub-Commi 
of inquiry is at hand and when the whole affair is sub j 
at the Security Council. 

It may be, however, that the Greek Communists and the 
backers in the Balkans and Russia are pressing so hard now 
in order to have some base ro work from in the event of American 
economic and military aid serving its double purpose—of ft 
storing order and abating discontent. If so, Smee policy 
suggests a faith in ‘the efficacy and speed of American help 
which js not borne out by the experiences of the last two yous 
Mr Griswold has just arrived and he and his team will 
is eters cone ees new deal” are to ‘* 

€ increasing severity of the measures neces to 
peace. The Stee ae et well Oe 
Zervas, uncoveri plot designed to 
coup état on july tod: ordered a mass arrest of Comm 
leaders. The suppression of the party and its press 
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Terms for Turkey 


The Turks, who are members of the Paris economic con- 
ference, signed last Saturday an agreement with. the Americans 
which has novel and curious features. It lays down the conditions 
under which the financial, technical and military aid authorised 
by Congress last May is to be used and underlines some of the 
implications of the Truman doctrine. The Turkish Government 
undertakes to use any assistance furnished “for the purposes for 
which it has been accorded”: in. other words, there is to be no 
social or military extravagance, It further promises to give the 
American chief of mission—who has very large powers to represent 
his Government—“ every facility and every assistance which he 
may request in the way of reports, information and observation 
concerning the utilisation and progress of assistance furnished.” 
So far the guarantees are those normal between a creditor and a 


t. 

“- in articles four, five and seven the political and strategic 
ties which are to be knit are clearly revealed. Article four binds 
the Turks in the interests of security, to pass on no articles or 
items of information outside the country, Article five forbids 
them to use “any part of the proceeds” of any form of aid to 
repay or service loans from other governments. And article 
six leaves the Americans free to withdraw from the agreement 
“if the President of the United States determines that such with- 
drawal is in the interest of the United States.” These articles will 
provide plenty of ammunition for Russian propaganda which will, 
of course, omit to mention that similar agreements exist in other 
parts of the world, but have aot been made public, — 

y It is therefore fair to mention that article three is the most 
unconventional of all; it guarantees to the “ representatives and 
radio of the United States” opportunities to “observe freely” 
and “report fully” how American aid is being used, and binds 
the Turks to give “full and continuous publicity within Turkey 
as to the purpose, source, character, scope, amounts and progress 
of such assistance.” This presumably does not mean for American 
newsmen the kind of closed shop they enjoyed for a period in 
Japan, or that the Turkish public should be surfeited with officially 
inspired propaganda, Throughout the document there is a note 
of arrogance which more careful drafiing would have avoided, 
and which is out of tune with the moderation and tact of Mr 
Marshall’s usual manner, 


* * * 


inside F An Untenable Position 





reaten- The Economist has already protested against the proposed 
chosen reduction in imports of newsprint, and there is little need to add 
for the to the arguments put forward in a Note last week—the table of 
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their circulation, Even this trivial saving of dollars at such a 
cost would be accepted, the board of the Newsprint Supply Com- 
pany points out, if it were part of a wide programme designed to 
Preserve the standard of living all round. As it is the cut stands 
initially alone, “and the Press is entitled to protest in rhe 
Strongest terms ” against this undue discrimination. 
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hood of its being reversed. This Government does not like 
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it has to be curtailed "—notwithstanding. Nor does it like 
to climb down—in fact, the weightier the arguments for the 
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Opposition the deeper does it seem to dig in its wes, .The 
Labour leaders have still to shed the load of arroyance they 
assumed with the responsibility of government. 4 


* * * 


Reforms in Morocco 


General Juin, the Resident-General of French Morocco, is 
walking a tightrope that is familiar to every modern mandatory, 
protector or trustee, He must find the mean between the 
nationalist aspirations of his wards and their unreadiness—-in 
European eyes— for self-government. To left of him, Moroccan 
parties clamour for independence and profess their affiliations with 
the Arab League. To right of him, Frenchmen with a justifiable 
pride in their achievement as “ protectors,” and with a consider- 
able economic stake in the country, adjure him to keep a hold 
on the brake. The political reforms that he has just announced 
are planned to appease both parties. Their object is to increase 
the share in the country’s management’that is taken by educated 
Moroccans. But even the new share is small, for there are not 
over-many of these. Perhaps the biggest failing in France’s 
really remarkable effort in Morocco has been due to the atrempt 
made :o strike a balance—nowadays unstrikable—between con- 
ducting a mission civilisatrice and, simultaneously, pursuing 
Lyautey’s doctrine that Moreccan institutions must not be 
tampered with. This procedure has allowed a tiny minority 
to forge ahead by French standards, but has failed: to harness 
into bi-national service the local Moslem universities, which have 
developed along fanatical anti-western lines. 

Under the new reforms, a fiominated” Council of Ministers, 
half French and half Moroccan, is to direct all matters except 
foreign policy, defence and national economy. These remain the 
province of the Resident-General.’ The French ministers of the 
five other departments are in future to work with a Moroccan 
assistant of ministerial rank at their elbow. 

Those who remember the bold speech in which the Sultan, 
visiting Tangier in April, failed to mention France and proclaimed 
Morocco’s affiliations with the Arab League will wonder, and 
with some justification, why he signed the decrees establishing 
reforms of so mild a character. The answer is that he, too, is 
walking a tightrope, parallel ro. but distinct from General Juin’s. 
The balance he must strike is chat between hot-headed nationalists 
of the type that spirits renowned but awkward old firebrands. like 
Abd-el-Krim out of French hands, and the French colleagues 
without whose presence his throne, and public security, and the 
possibility of exporting goods and collecting taxes with which 
to pay for many splendid economic developments now being 
planned, would all be in jeopardy. The role of Arab Sultan in 
a country largely composed of turbulent Berbers and Riffis is 
not easy. Islam is its binding force, so he stresses ms. affiliations 
with the East. But Morocco is on the Atlantic and, simul- 
taneously, General Juin dubs it “a western cou destined 
to develop along western lines.” The problem that stretches 
before them both is this: whether they can keep a jump ahead 
of nationalist sentiments while evolving a pattern of government 
suitable to a community that must, racially speaking, remain a 
mixture, if it is to play the part it could play in the world’s 
economy and strategy. 


* * * 


Egypt’s Case for Uno 


The Egyptians have lodged their case against Britain with 
the Security Council. As soon as a date is assigned for its dis- 
cussion, a substantial delegation, led by the Premier, Nokrashy 
Pasha, will leave for New York. It will ask Uno to. direct first 
that British troops shal] leave the whole Nile Valley, and secondly 
—a new demand—that the present administration in the Sudan 
shall cease. The Egyptians do not say what, if they were to have 
their way, should take its place, 

The document that supports these claims is based on such 
historical facts as suit them, but forgets those which do not. It 
argues that the troops must go but omits to mention that their 
departure by 1949 had been agreed upon and that the late nego- 
tiations broke down on quite another issue, It ars es that the 
Anglo-Egyptian condominium of 1899 forced Bri nwels 
presence upon the Sudanese without men 
that presence Frenchmen pus 
the Lado Enclave and It 
the Nile Valley into,a_ 
argues that because, the, 
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of towns like Bradford; for, by reducing the average number of 
electors in a constituency, the change would again make it easier 
to carve out average-sized units from the large and medium cities. 
The awkward question is, what happens if the local 
changes are not completed in time? The best answer is almost 
certainly to let sleeping dogs lie. If parliamentary boundaries 
are changed too soon they will in a few years become thoroughly 
unsatisfactory and have to be changed again. Continuous changes 
are a nuisance both to political organisers and to constituents ; 
to say nothing (if he deserves so much consideration) of the 
political historian.. Certainly there are gross inequities about the 
present distribution. But, when all is said and done, every part 
of the country is represented, and no one would seriously deny 
that the result of the last election represented the general feeling 
of the electors. One reshuffle of boundaries is needed; two 
would be more nuisance than they were worth. 


+ x * 


That Little Man 


Who exactly is this Littl Man who has become the mascot 
of the Conservative Party ? He is not the Common Maan ; for the 
Common or Proletarian Man’s interests regrettably impel him 
to vote Labour. He is the small shopkeeper, craftsman, and per- 
haps professional man—though whether or not the professions 
come in depends a little on the definition—and before the war 
there were about a million and three-quarters of him in Great 
Britain. One in eight of all engaged in manufacturing, mining, 
building and pubiic utilities was ether a Little Man or one of 
the average of four or five employees of small firms—workers, 
that is, with a reasonable chance of becoming independent em- 
ployers themselves. In shopkeeping and most service trades the 
proportion was, of course, far higher. As a factor in efforts to 
streamline British industry, raise PMH, and cut out waste, the 
Litthe Man clearly deserves a great deal of attention. And, as 
a political factor, he has provided a very substantial counter- 
weight to the block vote of the trade unions ; for on the whole 
he has been very faithful to the Right. 

But is it only faith, or has the Right really done much to 
deserve his confidence ? Or, indeed, the Centre or Left? The 
answer is unlikely to flatter Conservative complacency ; for the 
most obvious fact to any investigator is that the Little Man is 
also the Forgotten Man. His life, when he newly enters into 
business, has been liable to be nasty, brutish and short. Before 
the war the chances were two to one against a new entrant into 
shopkeeping and the service wades surviving ten years. What 
exactly has been done either by Right-Wing politicians or by 
such bodies as Chambers of Commerce, by no means hotbeds 
of Socialism, to provide him with either the information or the 
capita] needed to give him a better chance ? And have the co- 
operative banks of the Continent, or the experience of the scheme 
for helping Service entrants into business after demobilisation, 
no lessons of permanent value ? Even the more solidly estab- 
lished business man needs what he is promised in the Con- 
servative Industrial Charter, protection against unfair forms of 
competition: but, once again, does this promise really mean what 
it says? Does it mean, for instance, a decision to knock the 
legal props from under price maintenance and restriction of entry, 
and give the small man with enterprise a rea] chance to fight his 
way through ? Or does it mean, as it has in the case of Con- 
servative policy for agriculture and transport, merely a blessing 
on the cruder forms of cartelisation ? The Little Man is, in a 
sense, a legitimate preserve for Right-Wing politicians, and it 
may be that faith will keep this particular mountajn firmly 
anchored in its present place. But, if it is asked whether a real 
policy for the Little Man exists, balancing his own legitimate 
imterests against those of the rest of the nation, the answer is only 
too clearly that it does not and never has. And some day the 
Little Man may find out, 


* * * 


Fewer Police, More Crime 


The cardinal facts in the report of the Commissioner of the 
Metropolitan Police for 1946 are two. The first is that on 
December 31, 1946, the Metropolitan Police was very much below 
strength. The total establishment of its uniform branch is 18,229 
men and its strength was no more than 12,848 (the CID was 
rather better off, being just over 10 per cent below establishment). 
The second is that crime has increased. In 1938 there were 
95,280 crimes in the “ Faebemiatie © and “ detectable ” classes. In 
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1946 there were 127,796, a small decrease over 1945, but r 
crease Of 34 per cent over the 1938 figure. The largest ing 
occurred in the class of “ breakings” into premises, wher 
total in 1946 was 78 per cent greater than the figure fons 
It is never possible to attribute an increase in crime to 
cause, but it is impossible to resist the conclusion that were them 
more police there would be fewer crimes of the “ preventable 
kind 
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The Police Commissioner also analyses the facts about ¢ 
The report is full of valuable data: the variations in the numbe 
of burglaries over the months, the age groups of various Clatsg 
of criminals, and the times of day when road accidents mig 
frequently happen. The report does not, moreover, ignore the 
social causes of crime, particularly in the young. Much of aj 
due, the Commissioner says, to lack of reasonable interests 
occupation. Nor do the police stop short at advice—in many are 
the police themselves have started new boys’ and girls’ clubs, op 


assumed responsibility for older clubs, in their leisure But 
London has one more debt to its police, and to a Commissj ties 
who encourages them to work in this way. 1 the 1 
The Commissioner is not concerned with finance in his repos items 
The Metropolitan Police have a twin head, a Commissiong them 
responsible for duties and a Commissioner respo repay 
for money and property. It is a recurrent cry in the WM six le 
London area that, although local authorities find more than one * if tt 
third of the totai cost of the Metropolitan Police, they have no draw: 
say either in the control of the force or in the way it spends provi 
money. There has never been much substance in the firs of co 
criticism. The Commissioner is directly responsible to the 8 parts 
, and there is no evidence that police efficiency It 
anything because questions concerning it must be asked in P uncol 
ment and not at a local council meeting. But there is radio 
something in the old maxim, “no taxation without repre and 
tion.” It is to be hoped that when the local Government the 7 
is overhauled, some place will be found for a liaison between as to 
authorities and the Metropolitan Police spending departments, of su 
that local authorities will have the right and the means of =a news 
directly where their money goes and why. Japa: 
“ inspi 
of a 
* * * — 
Mar: 
«Free Greek '’ Government ? ‘ 
While the Security Council has decided to devote its neat 
sessions entirely to the Balkan question, the situation inside An 
Greece has deteriorated sharply. The guerillas have launched a 
attack in strength across the Albanian frontier and are threatel 
ing the frontier towns of Konitza and Florina. The area chosta redt 
is disquieting, for it is known to be thought most suitable for she to t 
establishment of a unist “ Free Greek” Government, % are 
possibility discussed by the Greek Communist dclegatt © at ee and 
the French Communist Party rally at Strasburg in June, and bts 
ominously foreshadowed last week-end by the Greek Communist 
leader, Mr Zachariades, in the Athens newspaper Rizospastis 
where he wrote: 
The present historic moment makes it imperative, for both 
external and internal reasons, to take a decisive step in this direction. 
It is also disquieting that the guerillas should have felt able © 
e their attack at a time when the weather rather favours the 
Greek regular army, when the United Nations Sub-Commi ; 
of inquiry is at hand and when the whole affair is sub j wien 
at the Security Council. ha 
It may be, however, that the Greek Communists and th a 
backers in the Balkans and Russia are pressing so hard now 


in order to have some base to work from in the event of Americaa - 






economic and military aid serving its double purpose—of re es 
storing order and abating discontent. If so, Communist policy the 
suggests a faith in ‘the efficacy and speed of American 003 
which jis not borne out by the experiences of the Jast two " 
Mr Griswold has just arrived and he and his team will aa 
to work overtime if the benefits of his “new deal” are to init 
the increasing severity of the measures necessary to keep strc 


peace. The Army is to be doubled and last week ral 
Zervas, uncovering a Cosncuiniendie plot designed to produce 
coup d’état on July roth, Se ee 
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Terms for Turkey 


The Turks, who. are members of the Paris economic con- 
ference, signed last Saturday an agreement with. the Americans 
which has novel and curious features. It lays down the conditions 
under which the financial, technical and military aid authorised 
by Congress last May is to be used and underlines some of the 
implications of the Truman doctrine. The Turkish Government 
undertakes to use any assistance furnished “for the purposes for 
which it has been accorded”: in. other words, there is to be no 
social or military extravagance, It further promises to give the 
American chief of mission—who has very large powers to represent 
his Government—“ every facility and every assistance which he 
may request in the way of reports, information and observation 
concerning the utilisation and progress of assistance furnished.” 
So far the guarantees are those normal between a creditor and a 

nt. 
< in articles four, five and seven the political and strategic 
ties which are to be Knit are clearly revealed. Article four binds 
the Turks in the interests of security, to pass on no articles or 
items of information outside the country. Article five forbids 
them to use “any part of the proceeds” of any form of aid to 
repay or service loans from other governments. And. article 
six leaves the Americans free to withdraw from the agreement 
“if the President of the United States determines that such with- 
drawal is in the interest of the United States.” These articles will 
provide plenty of ammunition for Russian propaganda which will, 
of course, omit to mention that similar agreements exist in other 
parts of the world, but have aot been made public, _ 

It is therefore fair to mention that article three is the most 
unconventional of all; it guarantees to the “representatives and 
radio of the United States” opportunities to “observe freely” 
and “ report fully” how American aid is being used, and binds 
the Turks to give “full and continuous publicity within Turkey 
as to the purpose, source, character, scope, amounts and p:ogress 
of such assistance.” This presumably does not mean for American 
newsmen the kind of closed shop they enjoyed for a period in 
Japan, or that the b hg ae be eee ' sng gum 
inspired propaganda, roughout document there is a note 
poo which more careful drafiing would have avoided, 
and which is out of tune with the moderation and tact of Mr 
Marshall’s usual manner. 


x * * 


An Untenable Position 


The Economist has already protested against the proposed 
reduction in imports of newsprint, and there is little need to add 
to the arguments put forward in a Note last week—the table of 
newsprint supplies and consumption there given was incorrect, 
and the following table should be substituted. The arguments 


NEWSPRINT SUPPLIES 


(000 tons) 
Year Imports Production Consumption* 
BOND cwsaveebnawee 423 800 1,201 
ope 135 148 281 
BOWD ac ccseiasebens 186 162 507 
Meee ee 105 295 374 


* Figures after 1939 cover total home consumption and exports 
have, however, been amplified this week in a statement issued by 
the Newsprint Supply Company. The cut proposed will save 
only £1 million of dollars in the next six months, bur it 
will compel the newspapers to reduce their size by the equivalent 
of one page per issue or to achieve an equal reduction by cutting 
their circulation. Even this trivial saving of dollars at such a 
Cost would be accepted, the board of the Newsprint Supply Com-. 
pany points out, if it were part of a wide programme designed to 
preserve the standard of living all round. As it is the cut stands 
initially alone, “and the’ Press is entitled to protest in the 
Strongest terms ” against this undue discrimination. 

The Government would, in fact, be well advised to reconsider 
this hasty decision—taken, it seems, like the industrial close- 
down decision last February, without any calculation of whether 

Saving is worth the cost. But, in spite of the gathering 
Opposition to the decision, there does not at pfesent seem much 
i of its being reversed. This Government does not like 
the press, Sir Stafford Cripps’s coldly formal words of sympathy— 
quite appreciate the value of the press and am very sorry 
it has to be curtailed "—notwithstanding. Nor does it like 
to climb down—in fact, the weightier the arguments for the 
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Opposition the deeper does it seem to dig in its toes. The 
Labour leaders have still to shed the load of arrogance they 


assumed with the responsibility of government. 


* * * 


Reforms in Morocco 


General Juin, the Resident-General of French Morocco, is 
walking a tightrope that is familiar to every modern mandatory, 
protector or trustee. He must find the mean between the 
nationalist aspirations of his wards and their unreadiness—in 
European eyes— for self-government. To left of him, Moroccan 
parties clamour for independence and profess their affiliations with 
the Arab League. To right of him, Frenchmen witha justifiable 
pride in their achievement as “ protectors,” and with a consider- 
able economic stake in the country, adjure him to keep a hold 
on the brake. The political reforms that he has just announced 
are planned to appease both parties. Their object is to increase 
the share in the country’s management’that is taken by educated 
Moroccans. But even the new share is small, for there are not 
over-many of these. Perhaps the biggest failing in France’s 
really remarkable effort in Morocco has been due to the attempt 
made :o strike a balance—nowadays unstrikable—between con- 
ducting a mission civilisatrice and, simultaneously, pursuing 
Lyautey’s doctrine that Moroccan institutions must not be 
tampered with. This procedure has allowed a tiny minority 
to forge ahead by French standards, bur has failed to harness 
into bi-national service the local Moslem universities, which have 
developed along fanatical anti-western lines. 

Under the new reforms, a fiominated*Council of Ministers, 
half French and half Moroccan, is to direct all matters except 
foreign policy, defence and national economy. These remain the 
province of the Resident-General.’ The French ministers of the 
five other departments are in future to work with a Moroccan 
assistant of ministerial rank at their elbow. 

Those who remember the bold speech in which the Sultan, 
visiting Tangier in April, failed to mention France and proclaimed 
Morocco’s affiliations with the Arab League will wonder, and 
with some justification, why he signed the decrees establishing 
reforms of so mild a character. The answer is. that he, too, is 
walking a tightrope, parallel ro but distinct from General Juin’s. 
The balance he must strike is ihat between hot-headed nationalists 
of the type that spirits renowned but awkward old firebrands like 
Abd-el-Kerim out of French hands, and the French colleagues 
without whose presence his throne, and public security, and the 
possibility of exporting goods and collecting taxes with which 
to pay for many splendid economic developments now being 
planned, would all be in jeopardy. The role of Arab Sultan in 
a country largely composed of turbulent Berbers and Riffis is 
not easy. Islam is its binding force, so he stresses ms. affiliations 
with the East. But Morocco is on the Atlantic and, simul- 
taneously, General Juin dubs it “a western country destined 
to develop along western lines.” The problem that stretches 
before them both is this: whether they can keep a jump ahead 
of nationalist sentiments while evolving a pattern of government 
suitable to a community that must, racially speaking, remain a 
mixture, if it is to play the part it could play in the world’s 
economy and strategy. 


* * * 


Egypt’s Case for Uno 


The Egyptians have lodged their case against Britain with 
the Security Council. As soon as a date is assigned for its dis- 
cussion, a substantial delegation, led by the Premier, Nokrashy 
Pasha, will leave for New Yotk. It will ask Uno to direct first 
that British troops shall leave the whole Nile Valley, and secondly 
—a new demand—that the present administration in the Sudan 
shall cease. The Egyptians do not say what, if they were to have 
their way, should take its place. 

The document that supports these claims is based on such 
historical facts as suit them, burt forgets those which do not. It 
argues that the troops must go but omits to mention that their 
departure by 1949 had been agreed upon and that the late nego- 
tiations broke down on quite another issue. It argues that the 
Anglo-Egyptian condominium of 1899 forced Britain’s unwelcome 
presence upon the Sudanese without mentioning that but for 
that presence Frenchmen pushing from Fashoda, Belgians from 
the Lado Enclave and Italians from Kassala would have turned 
the Nile Valley into.a less peaceful place than it has been. It 
argues that because the Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1930 has “ out- 
lived its purpose” it is invalid 


Most of the Egyptian argumems (except the last, which calls 
in question the whole principle of treaty-making) amount to the 
tit for tat with which history abounds. Presumably the British 
answer will stick to the only rwo points which now matter: 
first, how soon can the British forces in Egypt wind up their 
commitments and leave ; and, secondly, are the Sudanese to be 
free or not to be free to choose their own future. On the first point 
all Egyptians feel to be on firm ground, and are at one, and 
when they ask: “ Why must exit from Egypt take longer than 
exit from India ?” they are difficul: to answer. On the second 
point they are on far less yood ground, and some of them know 
it. Some, but noy all, for the great bulk of Egyptians know and 
care jittle about what happens anywhere south of Cairo, and have 
swallowed whole the tale that all Sudanese yearn for union. The 
British, say the Egvptians, have weaned the Sudan from an ancient 
affiliation and fostered ,heir separatism. Parochial the British 
servant in the Sudan may have been, but his parochialism is jusn- 
fied when he compares the neat and smiling Sudan with the 
squalor and corrupuon that riddle Upper Egypt, next door. The 
flaw in the Egyptian case to Uno is thar if it leads to an inquiry 
by unbiased superiors, this can but reveal that a great majority 
of the Sudanese want rotal independence and would regard a 
link with Egypt as a backward step. Therefore many faces will 
be saved if Uno simply decides that the dispute has not great 
dimensions and advises the parties to resume negotiations. 
Though Nokrashy Pasha could hardly do so, there are other 
statesmen ready to step into his shoes and try. 


Disfranchising the African 


Sir Godfrey Huggins, the Prime Minister of Southern 
Rhodesia, recently proposed that legislation should be introduced 
into the Colony’s Parliament to prevent any more Africans from 
being added to the electoral roll, although those already on it 
should be allowed to remain. To compensate for this loss of 
voting rights he further suggested that two Europeans should be 
chosen to represent native interests in Parliament. Sir Godfrey 
Huggins stated, in making his proposal, that if the native franchise 
were not limited, in twenty, or at the most thirty, years the 
government of the colony would be entirely controlled by the 
African vote. 

Ir is easy, of course, to condemn Sir Godfrey Huggins’s pro- 
posal out of hand as reactionary and undemocratic. But before 
doing so people should ask themselves how they would feel if 
they were in the same position as the Southern Rhodesian 
Europeans who feel that all that they have done towards pro- 
moting the advance of the colony is now threatened, Southern 
Rhodesia’s expenditure on social services for the African has 
hitherto compared favourably with expenditure in other African 
colonies, and it has been made possible by the capital brought 
into the colony by the European settlers. Nevertheless, even 
if the widest allowance is made for European feelings, it is im- 
possible not to fee! that the Southern Rhodesian Parliament will 
make a grave mistake if it allows the proposal to go through. 
It may be true, though it is by no means certain, that the British 
system of government js not suitable for the African, It is equally 
arguable that it is unsuited for the West Indian and the Ceylonese. 
But the Jamaicans have been given universal adult franchise ; the 
Ceylonese haye enjoyed it for many years, and are now within 
sight of Dominion status, Why should the Southern Rhodesian 
assume that the African wil] be unfitted to use the vote in thirty 
years’ time? 

The trouble is that to the Europeans in Southern Rhodesia, 
as in the Union of South Africa, the native is permanently and 
mevitably unequal. But they do not ask themselves whether his 
political immaturity is not in large part due to the racial dis- 
criminations already imposed on him—in particular, the indus- 
tral colour bar which prevents him from doing the same work 
as the European. Cannot the Southern Rhodesians learn from 
ihe deteriorating race relations in the Union, where the common 
citizenship enjoyed by the Cape native was restricted in 1936, 
that to limit the franchise would solve nothing? In neighbouring 
British territories, Africans, ere being chosen by Africans— 
admittedly not by direct suffrage—to sit on the Legislative Coun- 
cils, the assumption thus being that they have a right, and ere 
fitted, to have a say in their own affairs. ¢ British Government 
ae — it — if the Southern Rhodesian Parliament 

s further with Sir Godfrey Huggins’s proposal, it ° 
exercise its right of veto. me , co 
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Cereals Conference Disappointments 


The Special Cereals Conference held in Paris last week ens, 
as was expected, in disappointment. It was convened-q 
initiative of the United States to make European ‘countries; 
that they could not continu¢ to count on America feedin 
towns while their rural areas fed only themselves, “The cor 
therefore dutifully decided “to ration strictly, to assure 7 
rapid transport, to discipline prices, to assure the rf . 
amount of cereals for human consumption and at the same gs 
to see that livestock obtained the necessary minimum of stoondis 
cereals so that they were not fed with wheat.” Tr also: 
emergency resolution, appealing for the maintenance of 
reasonable prices.” 

The European food problem is exceedingly com 
grain shortage is due, among other things, to a lack of fertifign 
machinery and even manpower, and to post-war dislogstite 
which have caused fundamental social and political changes . Te 
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shortage cf other foods like oils and fats, meat and sy 
itself increased the demand for cereals, vwiiich in mn hy 
involved the diversion of feed grains and has thus delayed) 
post-war rehabilitation of livestock and prevented any incredie® 
meat and fat production. It is the perfect example of the viging 
circle. Moreover, Nature’s blows in the past two years cing 
poorer yields. But despite the slow recovery of agricultag 
production, very few European countries are making the bestgy 
of their domestic output. Political and social background 
Europe differ so widely that it would be impossible to ad mt the 
British system of rationing (which the delegation expounded 
detail) in other countries without serious modifications, 
administrative difficulties of coaxing or requisitioning food ™ 
plies from unwilling peasant communitics are notoriow mf 
Europe, the black market flourishes because total quantities of 
are inadequate, whereas in the United Kingdom food cam} 
obtained in restaurants at relatively reasonable prices, to 
ment the weckly rations. 
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To the United States, which is making great efforts 10 Gif 
large quantities of grain to Europe, the spectacle of a 
marker flourishing side by side with hunger is naturally hey 
To some European critics America may reflect the apotheosis ¢ 
prosperity, exporting foodstuffs not to prevent starvation but 
maintain home pr.ces and to increase its wealth; to Ametity 
Europe must often be compared to the irresponsible, prodi al $00, 
squandering its resources. No conference can Feconcile thest | 
views. An international rationing system is. undoubtedly 
appropriate policy, bu; national sovercignty is too highly cherishtl 
to permit its implementation, But there must at least be genitt 
co-operation between suppliers and consumers. Europe mi 
realise tha: America is not merely concerned with finding markt 
for its exportable food surpluses, and if the United States th 
the in-tiative to sell grain cheaply to countries in need, its gO 
faith ought to be unquestioned. If the recent conference hi 
clarified these viewpoints, it wil] have served some purpose, evtt 
though it has failed to establish any agreed policy or any effect 
administrative machinery for world cereal distribution. 
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Geneva and Paris 


Very sensibly the European Economic Commission in Gene 
has resisted the temptation to take the role of Cinderella whik 
the wicked sister, called the Committee for Economic 
uon, enjoys herself in Paris. As seen from Geneva, the 
is an upstart taking over tasks and opportunities which t& 
United Nations had reserved for itself, But there is still j 
tant work for che Geneva body to do, So just before the to 


conference assembled the EEC delegates met for the promise 


stormy debate betwen the French and British on the one 
and the Russians and the Poles on the other, only to decide i 
storm should not break. 

In this spirit of live and let live EEC has arranged to take ov 
and reconstitute three international bodies with excellent records 
the Beant Economic Committee for Europe by the end 
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TEMCO time is like that 
too, No winding, no 
regulating . . . . it’s 
time you gave yourself a 
TEMCO — the fine pre- 


TAKE YOUR TIME 86Y 


TEM(CO 


SymcwRONOUS EpectRic 


[LOCKS 


cision movementensures 
a lifetime's satisfactory 


service, 


It’s hard to realise, 
til! something brings it home 
to you, how much the world has shrunk. On 
Monday, a man’s in West Africa. On Tuesday ‘phones 
from London that he’s catching the next train down! 
Hard to realise ; and when realised, rather breath-taking. 
Distances between sons and mothers, parents andchildren, 
husbands and wives, diminished overnight when B.O.A.C. 
came into operation, Africa’s one day away, now. India’s 
1} days, Canada and the United States are 21 hours. 
Hong Kong is 6 days — Australia 24. There’s scarcely 
one of us out in the world today who can't be home in 
less than a week by Speedbird, 


a 
ITS A SMALL WORLD BY SPEEDBIRD B-0-A-( 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN ASSOCIATION WITH Q£.A.S.A 4, TEA 


8 The CURRENT way of telling the TIME 


pA YW 
| Il to-day 


A living thing has a way of growing, and TI have grown 
to mean much more than the name Tube Investments can 
convey. Yet it was the initial structure of the group which 
made possible, almost inevitable the many later develop- 
ments, 
TI began asa free association of inter-depender.t engincer- 
ing companies who united their resources while maintain- 
ing the individual character of each concern, TI still 
adhere to this principle, but now concentrate technical 
knowledge and skill in many fields, to the benefit of their 
varied customers, 
Precision tubes in steel and light alloys are an important 
part of TL enterprise; so are bicycles and cycle com- 
ynents, electrical appliances for the home and industry, 
ight alloy sheet, strip and extruded sections; so also are 
such varied products as pressure vessels for ships, metal 
furniture, gas cylinders, golf shafts, traffic signs, fabricated 
light alloy goods, fishing rods, paints, cables and essential 
components of locomotives, cars, aeroplanes, to mention 
only a few. 
All these activities are energised by the full resources of 
the group, and are subject to careful watch so that none 
shall fall below the jealously guarded standards set by 
Ti at their beginning. 


this is 


Tube Investments Lid, 3 Grosvenor Square, London, W 1 
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Most of the Egyptian arguments (except the last, which calls 
in question the whole principle of treaty-making) amount to the 
tit for tat with which history abounds. Presumably the British 
answer will stick to the only rwo points which now matter: 
first, how soon can the British forces in Egypt wind up their 
commitments and leave ; and, secondly, are the Sudanese to be 
free or not to be free to choose their own future. On the first point 
all Egyptians feel to be on firm ground, and are at one, and 
when they ask: “ Why must exit from Egypt take longer than 
exit from India ?” they are difficul: to answer. On the second 
point they are on far Jess pood ground, and some of them know 
it. Some, but nox all, for the great bulk of Egyptians know and 
care jittle about what happens anywhere south of Cairo, and have 
swallowed whole the tale that all Sudanese yearn for union. The 
British, say the Egvptians, have weaned the Sudan from an ancient 
affiliation and fostered their separatism. Parochial the British 
servant in the Sudan may have been, but his parochialism is justi- 
fied when he compares the neat and smiling Sudan with the 
squalor and corruption that riddle Upper Egypt, next door. The 
flaw in the Egyptian case to Uno jis that if it leads to an inquiry 
by unbiased superiors, this can but reveal that a great majority 
of the Sudanese want rotal independence and would regard a 
link with Egypt as a backward step. Therefore many faces will 
be saved if Uno simply decides that the dispute has not great 
dimensions and advises the parties to resume negotiations. 
Though Nokrashy Pasha could hardly do so, there are other 
statesmen ready to step into his shoes and try. 


Disfranchising the African 


Sir Godfrey Huggins, the Prime Minister of Southern 
Rhodesia, recently proposed that legislation should be introduced 
imo the Colony’s Parliament to prevent any more Africans from 
being added to the electoral roll, although those already or it 
should be allowed to remain. To compensate for this loss of 
voting rights he further suggested that two Europeans should be 
chosen to represent native interests in Parliament. Sir Godfrey 
Huggins stated, in making his proposal, that if the native franchise 
were not limited, in twenty, or at the most thirty, years the 
government of the colony would be entirely controlled by the 
African vote. 

It is easy, of course, to condemn Sir Godfrey Huggins’s pro- 
posal out of hand as reactionary and undemocratic. But before 
doing so people shovld ask themselves how they would feel if 
they were in the same position as the Southern Rhodesian 
Europeans who feel that all that they have done towards pro- 
moting the advance of the colony is now threatened, Southern 
Rhodesia’s expenditure on social services for the African has 
hitherto compared favourably with expenditure in other African 
colonies, and it has been made possible by the capital brought 
into the colony by the European settlers. Nevertheless, even 
if the widest allowance is made for European feelings, it is im- 
possible not to feel that the Southern Rhodesian Parliament will 
make a grave mistake if it allows the proposal to go through. 
It may be true, though it is by no means certain, that the British 
system of government js not suitable for the African. It is equally 
arguable that it is unsuited for the West Indian and the Ceylonese. 
But the Jamaicans have been given universal adult franchise ; the 
Ceylonese haye enjoyed it for many years, and are now within 
sight of Dominion status. Why should the Southern Rhodesian 
assume that the African will be unfitted to use the vote in thirty 
years’ time? 

The trouble is that to the Europeans in Southern Rhodesia, 
as in the Union of South Africa, the native is permanently and 
mevitably unequal. But they do not ask themselves whether his 
political immaturity is not in large part due to the racial dis- 
criminations already imposed on him—in particular, the indus- 
trial colour bar which prevents him from doing the same work 
as the European. Cannor the Southern Rhodesians learn from 
ihe deteriorating race relations in the Union, where the common 
citizenship enjoyed by the Cape native was restricted in 1936, 
that to limit the franchise would solve nothing? In neighbouring 
British territories, Africans are being chosen by Africans— 
admittedly not by direct suffrage—to sit on the Legislative Coun- 
cils, the assumption thus being’ that they have a right, and ere 
fitted, to have a say in their own affairs. The British Government 
should make it clear that if the Southern Rhodesian Parliament 
proceeds further with Sir Godfrey Huggins’s proposal, it ‘will 
exercise its right of veto. 
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Cereals Conference Visappointments 


The Special Cereals Conference held in Paris last week en 
as was expected, in disappointment. It was convened: on 
initiative of the United States to make European ‘countries regi 
that they could not continue to count on America feeding th 
towns while their rural areas fed only themselves, The confe 
therefore dutifully decided “to ration strictly, to assure the 
rapid transport, to discipline prices, to assure the maxir 
amount of cereals for human consumption and at the same 
to see that livestock obtained the necessary minimum of secondary 
cereals so that they were not fed with wheat.” It also ‘passed gq 
emergency resolution, appealing for rhe maintenance of “ fair an 
reasonable prices.” ores '% 

The European food problem. is exceedingly complex. 
grain shortage is due, among other things, to a lack of ferti 
machinery and even manpower, and to post-war dislocati 
which have caused fundamental social and political changes. ‘The 
shortage of other foods like oils and fats, meat and sugar hg ~ 
itself increased the demand for cereals, viitich in turn Bigs — 
involved the diversion of feed grains and has thus delayed the ~ 
post-war rehabilitation of livestock and prevented any increase jn 
meat and fat production. It is the perfect example of the vicioug 
circle. Moreover, Nature’s blows in the past two years caused — 
poorer yields. But despite the slow recovery of agricultural 
production, very few European countries are making the best ute 
of their domestic output. Political and social backgrounds iq 
Europe differ so widely that it would be impossible to adopt the 
British system of rationing (which the delegation expounded iq ~ 
detail) in other countries without serious modifications. The | 
administrative difficulties of coaxing or requisitioning food 3 
ples from unwilling peasant communities are notorious. 
Europe, the black market flourishes because total quantities of food 
are inadequate, whereas in the United Kingdom food can te 
obtained in restaurants at relatively reasonable prices, to supple 
ment the weckly rations. ita 
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To the United States, which is making great efforts to export 
large quantities of grain to Europe, the spectacle of a bdlatk 
marker flourishing side by side with hunger is naturally galliig » 
To some European critics America may reflect the apotheosis | 
prosperity, exporting foodstuffs not to prevent starvation but t 
maintain home pr.ces and to increase its wealth; to America, 
Europe must often be compared to the irresponsible, prodigal son, 
squandering its resources. No conference can feconcile these two 
views. An international rationing system is undoubtedly the 
appropriate policy, bu; national sovereignty is too highly cherished 
to permit its implementation. But there must at least be genuine 
co-operation .between. suppliers and consumers. Europe must 
realise tha: America is no: merely concerned with finding markets 
for its exportable food surpluses, and if the United States takes 
the in:tiative to sell grain cheaply to countries in need, its good 
faith ought to be unquestioned. If the recent conference has 
clarified these viewpoints, it wil] have served some purpose, even 
though it has failed to establish any agreed policy or any effective 
administrative machinery for world cereal distribution. 


* x * 


Geneva and Paris 


Very sensibly the European Economic Commission in Geneva 
has resisted the temptation to take the role of Cinderella while 
the wicked sister, called the Committee for Economic Coopera- 
uion, enjoys herself in Paris. As seen from Geneva, the latter 
is an upstart taking over tasks and opportunities which the 
United Nations had reserved for itself. But there is still impor- 
tant work for the Geneva body to do. So just before the Paris 
EEC delegates met for the promised 
stormy debate betwen the French and British on the one side 
and the Russians and the Poles on the other, only to decide the 
storm should not break. 

In this spirit of live and let live EEC has arranged to take over 
and reconstitute three international bodies with excellent records; 
the Emergency Economic Committee for Europe by the end of 
August, the European Coal Organisation by the end of the year, 
and the Inland Transport Committee by September 27. When 
that process 1s completed there will exist committees for research 
and discussion on the following European problems: inland trans- 
port, coal, ¢lectric power, industry and materials (comprising 
timber, fertilisers and alkalis) and housing needs. Obviously these 
bodies can and should help the committees set up last week-end in 


Paris, and the cree on them of delegates from eastern Europe 
eep alive contacts across the Continent. 


will help to The 
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AUSTRALIA’S INTERNATIONAL AIRLINE 


The BIG name in Australian Aviation. Partner, with B.O.A.C., 
in the maintenance of British Air supremacy, Qantas operates 
modern air passenger and freight services from Karachi and 
Singapore to Sydney, on the England - Australia Air route — 
and from Sydney to New Guinea — and Brisbane to Darwin. 
Qantas helps to make Australia a neighbour to the world. 


Qantas émy ngs B-0-A-C 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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§ 
aS HE NAME SPENCE IS A 
aS household word in the world 
oN ofheavy chemicals. SPENCE 
§ dates back to 1846 and its 
chemicals have always been re- 
spected for their high and con- 
sistent quality. Recently some 
§ 







UPD VIVA AAPA? 





§ 
§ 
j interesting new products have been 
imtroduced, including materials 
§ for pharmaceutical specialities. An 
abridged booklet will gladly be 
° sent to you giving a brief survey of 
SPENCE products, including: 
§ 


Alum, Aluminium Sulphate, Aluminium 
Chloride, Aluminium Nitrate, Alumina 
White, Activated Alumina, Calcium 
Carbonate, Detergents, Pharmaceutical 
Alumina, Sodium Aluminate, 8ui- 
phuric Acid, Titanium salts, Silica, etc. 
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Limited supplies available at 
Jewellers and Stores everywhere FSECTRIC 
THE CLOCKS THAT NEED NO WINDING CLOCKS 


SMITHS ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD., 
The Clock and Watch Division of 


SECTRIC HOUSE, LONDON N.W.2 
S. Smith & Sons (England) td. 
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WHICH IS MORE ECONOMIC: 





A fleet of vans from different textile manufacturers serving the retail, 
or one van from, the wholesaler delivering the pick of their products ? 
Which method Saves manpower, transport, time and money ? 

Issued it the “interests of Economic Textile. Distribution 
THE WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 
75 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
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objection that can fairly be raised to this dual system is that there 
a Oe eee Co-operation between 

i sh be encouraged, but it will be delayed if 
- Myrdal: does. not bring his commission out of the present 
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Inconvenient Attorneys ee | 


The trial of General Tojo and other former Japanese leaders 
charged as major war criminals is still going on, though the 
world at large has quite forgotten about it. If, indeed, it were 
merely a matter of hearing the case against yesterday’s rulers, 
the trial would not be news again until the delivery of the 
judgment, But it has taken a most surprising turn; the Tokyo 
courtroom has. in fact become one of the battle-grounds of con- 
temporary Soviet-American conflict, The Tokyo trial has from 
the beginning differed from the Nuremberg model in that the 
defence has not been confined to Japanese, but has been open 
to American lawyers, and these have fought as hard for their 
clients as if they were acting in an ordinary criminal case. A 
crisis involving a prolonged adjournment of the trial has now 
been reached on account of the Soviet prosecution’s refusal to 
produce for cross-examination three Japanese generals whose 
signed statements obtained under Russian interrogation in prison 
have been produced in evidence. The point at issue is the respon- 
sibility for the outbreak of fighting on the Manchurian-Siberian 
border in August, 1938. 


Letters to 


More Light 


Sir,—The news that a second “Economic Report of the Presi- 
dent ” (and of his “ Council of Economic Advisers ”) is to appear 
six months after the first, throws a distressing light upon the 
relative progress of the United States and of Great Britain in the 
provision of the statistical material necessary for informed public 
discussion of the problems of planning. Our own Budget White 
Paper (which is our comparable document) nor only appears no 
more than annually, but has abandoned the practice of giving 
anything but annual figures—although in its first issues quarterly 
figures were given. In these days, when we move from one 
crisis to another every few weeks, annual figures are, nearly 
useless. The annual figures for 1946 were useless ; it is already 
clear that those for-1947 will L> little, if at all, more informative. 
In view of our more difficult circumstances, what we need is 
better, not worse, information than the Americans have.—Yours 
faithfully, J. R. Hicks 


Nuffield College, Oxford 


Export or Die 


Sir,—Britain today is being weighed in the balance of pay- 
ments—and found wanting. 

I suggest a slight change in the vernacular might do more to 
bring this fact home to men’s business and bosoms than the 
present constant drizzle of depressing propaganda. 

In the palmy days of the past we have made use of the words, 

Importance, Important, 
_ I suggest that the words Exportance, Exportant be substituted 
in future. We should discuss the Exportance of the various pro- 
posals which come before us; should seek out and honour the 
Exportant individuals.—Yours faithfully, 


Hayle Place, Maidstone LAURENCE CLARK 


Civil Service Pay Claim 


Sik,—In your Note in The Economist of July 12th you say that: 
For thirty years the salaries of this class (the higher grades) of 


Civil Servant have been falling in relation to the rise in the cost of 
living .. , on an average the salaries of the top ranks of the adminis- 
trative grade rose by 70 per cent over this period (1913-1947)... . 
Civil Servants are not alone in suffering a fall in their standard of 
living since 1939, but in few cases can the relation between burdens 
and rewards have moved so far apart. 





no attempt to ‘assist the Court in getting a clear picture of the 
war crimes and the degree of individual guilt of each defendant.” 
That defence counsel should actually try to defend their clitnts 
when State interests are at stake is im any case intolerable to 
minds trained in Communist ideology. But more is involved in 
this matter than the effectiveness of the Allied nations’ prosecution 
of Tojo and his fellow defendants. The Far Eastern Commission 
in Washington has laid it down that the sharing of reparations 
from Japan is to be determined on “a broad political basis, 
taking into due account the scope of material and human destruc- 
tion and damage suffered by each claimant country as a result of 
Japanese aggression, and taking also into due account ¢ach 
country’s contribution to the defeat of Japan, including the extent 
and duration of its resistance to. Japanese aggression.” ‘To. make 
a good claim for themselves as victims of aggression, the Russians 
have to prove their version of all Manchurian border incidents 
from 1932 onwards. It is not only a question of Japanese guilt, 
but also of the cutting of the reparations cake to be divided 
among the Allies, and the action of the State Department in 
releasing diplomatic documents for the use of the defence lawyers 
may seem to the Russians to indicate motives going beyond a 
mere disinterested zeal for fairness to the accused. Hence the 
bitterness of the forensic duel, which has no doubt afforded some 
ironical pleasure to the prisoners in the dock and to the Japanese 
public. 


the Editor 


May I mention to you a case where the burdens and rewards 
have moved even farther apart—the fighting services. The pay 
of a full Admiral is now £2,924, but was {£1,825 in 1816, an 
increase of 60 per cent, not in thirty but in a hundred and thirty 
years. ‘The retired pay of a naval Captain is now £900, but was 
£600 in 1870, an increase of 50 per cent in 77 years. The pension 
of a Rear-Admiral’s widow is now £150, but was £120 in 1820, 
an increase of 25 per cent in 127 years. I do not know the move- 
ments of Civil Service salaries during the nineteenth century, but 
since 1913 the salary and the pension and the widow’s gratuity 
of the head of a large Civil Service department have all increased 
by 75 per cent, and look like going higher. 

The fighting services, alone of the community, are debarred 
by regulation from putting forward collective applications for the 
betterment of their conditions. How much they suffer from their 
inability to do so is strikingly illustrated by the fact that so 
eminent an economic journal as The Economist.can corapletely 
overlook their claims at. a time when senior Civil Servants are 
pressing for more money, and when it is already more remunera- 
tive to be a senior Civil Servant (£3,500) than to command the 
main fleet of the British Commonwealth of Nations (£2,924).— 
Yours faithfully, RUSSELL GRENFELL 

Campden House, Burley, Hants 


Italy’s Former Colonies 


Str,—I am a constant reader of The Economist, and for this 
reason I hope you will allow me to say that I do not consider 
the article in your issue of June 28th up to your usual standard. 
It is rather superficial and contains several incorrect statements. 

Ic is true that all our colonies were liabilities, but it would be 
right to add that, as they were mainly developed by agricultural 
enterprise, a long time must elapse before paying results can be 
shown. Libya is the best example: it was just beginning to pay 
the hard labour of our colonists in a desert land which nobody 
else could have cultivated with the same results. The war inter- 
rupted all this. I would add that in Libya the colonists were over 
125,000 and not 89,000. In a lesser degree the situation was the 
same in Eritrea (74,000 Italians) and in Somaliland (15,000 not 
3,000) where our colonists, although the country is an “un- 
your own people: for instance, the plantations of the SAIS Co, 
and of Genale along the Uebi Scebeli river and the more recent 
but very promising plantations along the Juba river. The native 
populations of all the territories are very sparse and quite un-— 
prepared, as yet, for ind They also suffer from the 
consequences of the war and of the complete stoppage of trade’ 
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imposed till recently by the British Military Administration be- 
tween Italy and the colonies. Thousands of colonists and their 
families are waiting to return to their farms and resume work 
in the general interest. Why prevent them? It is absolutely 
untrue that the natives do not want them back; any impartial 
person knows this. 

The real misforrune of our former colonies is, in your own 
words, that they “all flank the main trade and strategic route 
along the Mediterranean-Red Sea passage,” and that all “ possess 
strategic possibilities” in the new world situation. That will be 
the main difficulty to find a just solution for their future. 

What is Italy asking? That she should be given the single 
trusteeship of her former colonies, under al! international controls 
and strategic limitations that Uno decides upon. Italy is morally 
and juridically fit to continue her work and lead the native popu- 
lations towards self-government. The principle of administrative 
continuity which has been recognised and adopted for some 
former mandates transformed into single trusteesh:ps should also 
be adopted for our former colonies, in particular in the interest 
of the native populations. This would not mean, evidently, that 
they would “fall again under Italian ‘domination! ”—Yours 


faithfully, G. E. Cora 
8 Vie dei Benci, Florence 


Vivisection in the Lords 


Str,—In your issue of July 12th you say that “the judgment 
of the Lords [that an Anti-Vivisection Society is not a charity] 
provides a refreshing current of san:ty through an area which was 
becoming increasingly sentimental.” Surely the question at_issue 
was not one of sanity, or sentiment, or utility, but of law.. Lord 
Porter in his dissenting judgment, to which you make .no fefer- 
ence, said : 

In my view the object of this society is the protection of animals 
from the sufferings believed to be involved in vivisection. That 
object is, in accordance with the decisions in what may be called the 
animal cases, charitable, and does not cease to be charitable, in 
spite of the finding of the Commissioners that its success would be 
gravely injurious to the public benefit. 

You could not possibly afford space for me to discuss the legal 
aspects of the major:ty decision, but it is clear that it was largely 
affected by the fact that the claims of benefit to humanity derived 
from vivisection were not at any point in the hearings rebutted. 
They were not rebutted because they were regarded as irrelevant. 


Books and 


“Rise of the Spanish - America Empire.” By Salvador de 

Madariaga. Hollins and Carter. 408 pages. 21s. 
Tue spreading of Spanish civilisation over an area larger than 
Europe is an astonishing achievement, to which nothing in the 
record of the North European nations quite corresponds. In 
North America and Australia the problem of natives and whites 
was solved by the elimination of the natives. In India and Indo- 
nesia it looks like being solved by the elimination of the whites. 
In South and East Africa there remains a clear cut division 
between two civilisations living side by side, Only in South and 
Central America has there been anything resembling a real fusion 
of races on the basis of a European culture. 

How did it happen? Sefor de Madariaga has done a real service 
10 British readers in presenting a truth as illuminating and even 
startling as Tocqueville’s Ancien Régyme.. The Spanish America 
of the mines, the Inquisition, and the tropical corruption is indeed 
there. But so also is freedom, both intellecrual and economic ; 
a culture far in advance of anything attained in Anglo-Saxon 
America, and equal to almost the best in Europe ; active scientific 
research and universities comparing only too favourably with the 
Harvard, Yale, and Oxford of their day; a-sense of law and order, 


and a battle by. governments and church to defend the native, 


often successfully, against ‘the interests of white settlers; a 
relatively high standard of living for Indians and Negroes as 
well as whites ;.and above all an abounding vitality. It was a 
Catholic jand in the fullest and most Chestertonian sense of the 
word; a land.of cruelty and humanity, of silk turning to sack- 


cloth, of conquered. territory held withour-troops. A land where 


extremes met: and first and. foremost a land where life was @ 
very different matter from anything in the experience of the witch- 


burners of New England or the slaves of Jamaica or British- 
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You add some comments which follow the usual pattern adopted 

by uninformed (and informed but disingenuous) supporters of 
wisecti on animals are bene. 


ing other cruelties. On the question of the utility of vivisection, 


may I advise that your readers at least study the arguments on 
both sides, and bear in mind that, even if they come to the con- | 
clusion that the million or so experiments on living animals done 
every year in this country have some utility, there may be alter. 
native fields of research and modes of treatment not based on — 


vivisection that are less open to objection and equally fruitful, 
On the ethical point, my only comment will be that you accept 
the majority view of this and every known age that might is more 
important than right. As for sentimentality, it is to be found 
equally among anti- and pro-vivisectionists and is equally to be 
deplored on both sides. The sob-stuff about “millions of lives 
saved ” (but no names or addresses given) and “ devoted research 
workers ” is a commonplace in the press and elsewhere. On the 
point of ignoring other cruelties, this accusation is simply untrue. 
There may be odd exceptions, but anti-vivisectionists as a whole 
are opposed to the infliction of any avoidable pain, and a high 
proportion of them are vegetarians. They cannot support the 
NSPCA because there is no such society, but very many of them 
are active supporters of the RSPCA.—Yours faithfully, 
W. Ty Lpestey, Secretary, 
British Union for the Abolition of Vivisection 
47 Whitehall, S.W.1 


Knife Edge in Greece 


Sik,—In te tulating you @n your article on Greece in your 
issue of July 5th, may I draw attention to two inaccuracies ? 

First, it is said that the United Nations Inquiry Commission 
reached its conclusions “with Russia and Poland abstaining.” 
This as inaccurate. The Russians and Poles voted against, France 
abstained. 

Secondly, you refer to the Communists as “ advocating the dis- 
memberment of Northern Greece to the benefit of Greece’s Slav 
neighbours.” But in fact the Greek Communisr Party has never 
on amy occasion advocated any such dismemberment, and has 
always declared its determination to defend Greece’s present 
frontiers—Yours faithfully, Pat SLOAN 

Yew Tree Cottage, Melody Road, Biggin Hill 


Publications 


Then why did the experiment fail ? Why did the connection 
break: and why has the former Spanish Empire collapsed into a 
rabble of minor powers ? The answer is as illuminating for our 
problems as for Spain’s. The first factor was technique and the 
energy to develop and use it. Morally, what the Spaniards 
achieved may perhaps have been better than the culture of 
Manchester, Zenith, and Chicago. But moral influence depends 
as much On power as on principles: and the seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century Spaniards let the new economic sources of 
power slip by. Secondly, there was the decline of Catholic faith. 
The cold dawn of the Enlightenment provided some sort of a 
substitute, at least in the sense of an incentive to overhaul the 
machinery of government and economics. But it led also to two 
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other things. First, the church’s passionate defence of the equality 
of men before God was forgotten, and, when the Liberation broke 
down the traditional control from »Madridy the Negroes and 
Indians learnt that the scorpions of a nineteenth-century radical 
plutocracy were infinitely worse than the whip of a conservative 
Catholic monarchy. And, secondly, under the false snare of an 
almost Bentham logic the Spaniards forgot to understand their 
own culture or the organic roots of their political system; and, 
in consequence, failed to pass On to America the clear under- 
standing of these things which might have prevented both the 
break with Europe and many of the unfortunate later develop- 
ments alike of Spain and of the American kingdom. Have we 
done better in India, or the Dutch in South Africa or Java ? 

Sefior de Madariaga is a liberal of the school of Burke, not 
Bentham, and he deserves all praise for this latest of his many con- 
tributions to the hard task of convincing the elector that a study 
of history and the social balance of power is far more important 
than the planner’s neat organisation chart, Every economist 
knows the difficulty of expounding the merits of free enterprise, 
global controls, and the equilibrium of competing forces over 
what at first sight seems the neater planned alternative. In 
politics the task is at least as urgent as in economics, and Sefior 
de Madariaga has deserved well for so effectively attempting it, 


The New Wage Structure 


“Wages, Earnings and Hours of Work, 1914-47." By A. L. 
Bowley. London and Cambridge Economic Service. (Special 
Memorandum No, 50). 16 pages. 5s. 


Tue information .contained in this compact Memorandum is 
essential to any student of contemporary economic affairs. Pro- 
fessor Bowley does not claim 10 make available here any statistics 
not already. accessible in the relevant Government publications, 
but there are degrees of accessibility, and between the state of 
the subject as he finds it and as he leaves it there lies all the 
difference which separates a pile of bricks from a completed edifice. 

The effects of the two wars on the wage structure have much 
in common. Each time, earnings gain on wages, thanks to the 
growth of overtime and the virtual abolition of short time and 
unemployment. Each time, the unskilled gain on the skilled, and 
women on men}. the former tendency showing itself less, and 
the latter more, during the Second World War than during. the 
first. Each time, both wages and earnings rise steeply in money 
terms, in a movement corresponding to the general rise of prices. 
A stiking difference can, however, be observed when the ratio 
between earnings and the cost of living index is compared for 
the two post-war periods. In early 1919, wages were actually a 
point behind the cost of living in its upward race, and again, in 
1922, a point ahead on the downward path. At no time in the 
period since World War Two ended has the rising cost of living 
even caught sight of the rocketing wage index, which in April, 
1947, stood at 178} per cent of its 1924 figure, while the cor- 
responding proportion for the cost of living was 113 per cent. 
No doubt this divergence partly reflects the lamentable unreality 
of the moribund Cost of Living Index, bur it also indicates a 
basic difference of economic policy and a corresponding change 
in the social structure of Britain. 


War Economy 


“ Studies in War Economics.” Oxford University of Statistics. 
Basil Blackwell. 410 pages. 25s. 


Tue collection in book form of these selected war-time papers 
of the Oxford Institute of Statistics, many of them now out of 
print and unobtainable, was an extremely happy thought. 
“Studies in War Economics” serves ‘a triple purpose. Its his- 
torical interest, both to the general reader and to the historian in 
search of materials and of further references, is obvious. By the 
illumination of several topics of abiding technical and theoretical 
interest it makes a lasting contribution to economic. knowledge. 
And finally, several of the articles. on controls and rationing, on 
the defence against inflation, on the problems of foreign exchange, 
and on the relations between those shaping and enforcing public 
policy and the leaders of the business world, throw a brilliant 
light on the corresp problems of the post-war years. 
The articles are grouped under eight main headings: Economic 
Mobilisation, War Finance, Income and Employment, Consumers’ 
Rationing, Controls and Industrial Organisation, Prices and Con- 
sumption, War Contracts and Efficiency, Foreign Trade and Cur- 
rency. They vary widely in length, in manner and in difficulty, 
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ranging from the short and straighgforward notes, of two orj 
three pages apiece, on the successive war-time Budgets, to Dr T.| 

"3 Massive ination, written with characteristic savagery, 
of “ The Drift Towards a; Rational Foreign Exchange Policy.” 
Mr G. D. ‘N. Worswick’s fantasia on “ Points, Prices and Con- 
sumers’ Choice,” and Mr J. L. Nicholson’s “ Rationing and Index 
Numbers,” are unmistakably for mathematicians only, and the 
wisdom of including them in a collection of this kind is doubt- 
ful. The two articles on: buildingcosts,. treating respectively 
of labour and of building miaterials, are quantitatively out 
of date (alas!) to an extent which leaves only their statistical 
procedure as a contribution of permanent interest. On the 
other hand the discussion of small savings, Dr Balogh’s article 
on “ Money Incentive and the Production Drive,” Miss Ady’s 
account of utility goods—these and many others are as fresh 
and as relevant as the day they were written. I: would have 
been useful to add a sketch of the Oxford Institute’s war-time 
role as a setting in which to place the articles which follow. 


Economics of Advertising 


“ Advertising and Economic Theory.” By E. A. Lever. 
University Press, 132 pages. 9%s. 6d. 


Tue luck of the game has defeated Mr Lever; for Mr B, P. 
Bishop’s “ Economics of Advertising,” which covers .much the 
same ground, has beaten him in the snail’s race to the book- 
sellers. And, into the bargain, Mr Bishop writes a much better 
book. Mr Lever is himself engaged in the advertising business, 
and comes nearest to making a valuable and original contribution 
to the subject where he draws on his own experience. But that, 
alas, he does only too rarely. A compendium of quotations from 
standard economists, a couple of unilluminating correlations, and 
a miscellaneous collection of statistics is no substitute for: Mr 
Bishop’s stimulating blend of economic knowledge with mature 
and practical wisdom. Some of the statistics quoted are certainly 
useful, in the sense that, though hardly original, they are not too 
easily accessible elsewhere. But even these figures, though us¢ful 
for reference, lose some of. their interest for. the reader. when 
Mr Lever so. obviously fails. to follow. out the interesting ques- 
tions which they open up. The analysis of selling and advertising 
expenses of 76 American industries, for example, raises a whole 
host of issues about the nature and inter-relationship of these 
expenses on which a writer with Mr Lever’s experience should 
have been able to throw welcome light ; but the chance is missed. 
It would be unfair to say that this book is bad or wrong-headed, 
for it is not; but it suffers the misfortune of challenging direct 
comparison with a book which is very much better. 
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From The Economist ot 1847 


July 17, 1847 


Most of our contemporaries have complained . . . of 
the waste of time which is exemplified by giving up so 
many Bills at the cnd of the session ; but they have neither 
traced out the cause of the evil nor suggested a remedy. 
Numerous as are the Bills put aside at the end of every 
session, it is still an important fact, that the number passed 
into laws every year is continually increasing. The number 
of public Acts passed last session was no less than 117. 
The waste probably does not bear any increasing proportion 
to the business done. . . . . 

. . . There is no doubt whatever that a great many 
public Bills are pressed on the Legislature by “ parties out 
of doors.” Indeed, a large, perhaps the major, part of our 
legislation is so pressed on the Parliament, Protracted 
sessions—heavy debates—a great increase of business—and 
an annual massacre of innocents—all date from the Reform 
Act, and are mainly to be attributed to the increasing influence 
ef the democracy over the Legislature. . . . . long as 
the House of Commons was mainly chosen and controlled. by 
the aristocracy, the whole legislative business of the nation 
was in comparatively few hands, and the sessions of Parlia- 
ment werethen’ neither~-so nor the incs3" 80 
extensive and so much neglected as at present. The Reform 
Act has beth increased the quantity of business, and changed 
the influence under which it is introduced into Parliament ; 
and those circumstances: require a corresponding change in 
the mode by which it is conducted. We may hereafter con- 
sider what that change should be—whether: or: not. the . 
Houses should not be divided into commi each with a 
department—one for trade, another for criminal law, anotier 
for religion—which should sift every Bill belonging to that 
department before submitting’ it for general discussion. ° 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Preparation for the Marshall Project 
(From Our US Editorial Staff) 


HE July issue of Foreign Affairs, analysing “ Sources of 

Soviet Conduct,” in an article thought to be by Mr Kennan, 
the top planner of the State Department, argues that, with 
the principle of infallibility of the Kremlin, and Party discipline, 
“ the leadership is at liberty to put forward for tactical purposes 
any particular thesis which it finds useful to the cause at any 
particular moment. This means that truth is not a constant 
but is actually created, for all intents and purposes, by the 
Soviet leaders themselves.” 

When Mr Molotov answered his own question on the 
Marshall project—* What then would remain of the economic 
independence and sovereignty of such European countries? ”— 
he illustrated this generalisation specifically enough to lift a 
great moral load off of the American mind. He said: 

The Soviet government, while favouring the development 
of international collaboration on the basis of equal rights and 
mutual respect for the interests of the contracting parties, 
cannot lend its assistance to anyone in arranging his affairs 
at the expense of other countries of less strength or size because 
this has nothing in common with normal co-operation between 
states. 

Americans have been sensitive to charges of imperialism. 
They have believed that American foreign policy ought to 
support the assurances of life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness contained in the bill of rights. They have held that 
extenuating circumstances should repeatedly be sought for 
apparent obstructionism. But when Mr Molotov wrapped 
himself in the mantle of Mr Wilson and championed the right 
to self-determination of small nations, the American reaction 
was, “ Tell me another.” Even the try-hards have come to 
certain conclusions about Russia. 

Now that this point has been reached, what next? There 
are at least two alternative possibilities. One is to direct atten- 
tion to the incompatibility of Russian and American aims, 
stressing that One World came to an end on July 2nd. The 
other is to concentrate on the vitality of the European economy, 
going ahead with however many countries will go ahead. The 
latter approach has several requirements. One is to examine 
the conditions of an adequate economic yield in Europe. 
Responsibility for initiating the plan on which American action 
will be taken is Europe’s, but on this side, too, there must 
be an analysis of European capacities as a basis for judgment 
of what is a good risk. 

Such analysis includes both the anatomy of the main com- 
modities and services—coal, steel, power, transportation— 
required for renewed production, and the mechanisms of 
management which can make or break the transfer from paper 
estimates to three-dimensional operations. (At the far end of 
the latter, the relation to the World Bank must be considered— 
Mr McCloy and Mr Marshall were part of a team during the 
war, but use of international machinery has been little discussed 
during the present phase of the Marshall project.) 


“AMERICAN SURVEY” is drawn from three 
sources. Articles described as “ From Our US Editorial 


Staff” are the work of a small group of regular 
resident in the United States. Articles 


with some such attribution as “From an Industrial 
" or “ From A Correspondent in Ohio” 


are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
without attribution is prepared in London. 





The analytical, industry-by-industry approach would lead 1 
open-ended plans fringing off one by one in Eastern Europe, 
The Dutch and the Swiss would be expected to carry over 
some of the former German trade relations with Eastern Europe, 
Possibilities arising from Czech and Polish needs for western 
outlets to maintain their standards of living would be anticipated, 


Further British-Russian negotiations, comparable to those now 4 


in process, would be assumed, 
* 


But these very concrete calculations can only be made on the 
basis of some larger assumptions. What kind of Europe is to 
be vitalised? Viewed in terms of economic yield, reconstruction 
of the past is almost as uninviting to Americans as continuance 
of the present: the creation of an area susceptible to production 
and distribution in the 20th century manner would be generally 


accepted as a condition of sound capital investment. But- 


“ creation of an area” would by no means necessarily indicate 
formation of a single entity, either politically, in a United States 
of Europe, or economically, in a customs union ; a series of 
functional bodies, rather similar to the wartime Combined 
Boards, and burdened to the least possible extent with the 
trappings of sovereignty, would be more readily obtained and 
might be more effective. Where the regime of a country te 
which US aid is extended has an Old World flavour, as in 
Greece, Americans are correspondingly even more dubious of 
supporting the past. 

On the other hand, the Continental know-how and experience 
of American businessmen—and hence some of their predilec- 
tions—are related to the 19th century pattern. Most of the 
Americans who know Europe, and most of the Europeans whom 
they know, have or have had connections with the cartelised 
structure, restricted distribution and German dominance of the 
pre-war years. Yet those Americans are the nearest equivalent 
to trained personnel for relating the United States to the shape 
of things to come. 

Moreover, some of the alternative prospects of a New Europe 
strike various groups of Americans unfavourably. Is the initia- 
tive taken by the countries assembled in Paris likely to propose 
a large measure of socialisation? If so, antagonism is likely 
to come from three sources here. Many Congressmen and 
others doubt whether there is a fundamental distinction between 
Socialism and Communism. Many businessmen and financiers 
doubt whether production can be efficient if managed by bureau- 
crats. These doubts are shared by some sectors of military 
government. Obviously, the proposals likely to come from 
Europe will envisage operation by public authorities of only 
certayn segments of the economy. Ground exists for accom- 
modation; plans for the British and the US zones in Germany 
will be a preliminary test of the capacity to reach it. But 
suppose it becomes clear that European initiative is. rather 
solidly behind centralised public control of some main factors 
in reconstruction. Will the Truman administration then find 


that the most reliable way to get American support—moral 
and financial—for the I! project is to confront the public 
with a still worse alternative, take the catastrophic view of 
July 2nd, and discover a ist crisis affecting Western 
Hanaue Sempernn: We. Kne PEK: SRRNNIEY. © reece and 

It is not enough that, on the statistical level, tion for 


this autumn’s decision goes forward. The three committees to 
whom the President assigned the task of exploration are at 
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work. But tabulations or studies of industrial anatomy are only 
part of the requirements of American ion for the 
Marshall project. They tell little of the meaning of support of 
indigenous initiative in an area where life and liberty are pre- 
carious and the pursuit of happiness offers small hope of catching 
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up, and yet where the values contained in these words are longed 
for and understood. Unless that meaning is borne in upon the 
country as high policy over the next four months, next autumn’s 
legislative tactics may distort the participants in Europe’s initia- 
tive into the semblance of pawns, 


Bread upon the Waters ? 


(From a Correspondent in Iowa) 


HE rains descended and the floods came, and beat upon 

the farms and towns of the western half of the Midwest 
Corn Belt. May or June floods are normal in the Midwest, 
which tries to drain every farm pothole, cuts and burns its 
forests clean, ploughs its grasslands, plants its maize in straight 
rows up and down hill, dredges and straightens its meandering 
rivers to make them run fast, dikes them off with levees from 
their natural overflow reservoirs, and turns these last to 
ploughland and towns. A day’s heavy rain will send the 
brownish torrents across the corn fields. This year there were 
weeks of rainy weather, and then downpours of three to six 
inches in a day, several times in some watersheds, though a 
year’s normal rainfall is but 31 inches. 


The worst flood in 103 years hit St. Louis at the end of June, 
with the Mississippi and Missouri rivers both in flood at once. 
Dozens of small tributaries upstream were out of their banks: 
the Des Moines, the Raccoon, the Iowa, the Cedar, the Nishna- 
botna, the Wapsipinicon, the Skunk, the Snake, the Republican, 
the Grand, Farmers worked day and night replanting fields 
only to have them washed out again. The town of Fort Dodge, 
which had never been flooded before, lost the use of its water 
works and electric power plant for days. Des Moines, spread 
out over §§ square miles of low hills and valleys, had one-sixth 
of its entire area under water. Ottumwa, a meat-packing town 
of 30,000 souls, is used to minor floods, but is sodden and 
groggy after deluges covered much of the town on four suc- 
cessive weekends. In big valleys and small ones, the June 
downpours were the last straw for many farmers whose plough- 
ing and planting and cultivating had already been dangerously 
delayed by ground too wet to work. A million acres of farm- 
land in lowa alone were flooded ; half a million acres will bear 
no crop at all this year. Less serious for the individual farmer, 
but far more damaging to national crop prospects, was the 
cold, rainy weather which left the crop backward on millions 
of acres, across the whole Corn Belt from Ohio to Nebraska, 
so that only fine weather in July and a late frost can pull it 
through without a lot of soft maize, fit only for feeding to 
livestock as ensilage or pasture, or for distillers. ; 


First warning of flood comes from Weather Bureau rain 
gauges, then from their elaborate system of stream level gauges 
(“ stages”). At once public employees and those threatened 
go to work: getting people and if there is time, movable 
property) out of the path of danger, sandbagging levees, estab- 
lishing patrol and communications systems, shelters and soup 
kitchens. Volunteers in numbers soon join them, especially 
bottom-land farmers and their neighbours, boat owners, and 
volunteer teams organised by the local Red Cross offices, which 
have standing Disaster Committees in all the larger centres. 
Street and highway departments with their trucks and labourers 
and sand, their shovels and bulldozers ; police and sheriff's 
men with their patrol cars with two-way radio telephones ; 
Civil Air Patrol aeroplanes, Navy walkie-talkies ; Army En- 
gineers—all rally around. In the big towns, police and National 
Guards patrol, under orders to prevent looting by shooting 
to kill ; yet there and elsewhere, there is much real neighbourli- 
ness. 

It is a full decade since Franklin Roosevelt proposed to dot 
the nation with multiple-purpose river valley “ authorities ” on 
the order of the Tennessee Valley Authority, for flood-control, 
soil and water conservation, electric power, navigation, and in 


the west, irrigation, Of these, the proposed Missouri Valley 
Authority has acquired a certain political following and the 
status of a perennial Bill in Congress, “ Normal” floods every 
year and catastrophic floods several times a decade are powerful 
material arguments for some such co-ordinated: attack. on. the 
valley’s problems, But while the Missouri’s watershed covers 
one-sixth of the land surface of the United States, the peren- 
nially flooded. bottom lands are narrow strips strung through 
many states and congressional districts, most of them solidly 
and conservatively Republican, Republican political leaders 
distrust MVA proposals as “ New Deal,” “ Socialistic,” “ spend- 
thrift,”"—even though they would mean the nation investing 
heavily in their own region. In Nebraska itself, the state where 
the late George Norris’ enthusiasm led to public ownership 
of all electric power facilities, the reigning Republicans know 
not Norris, and are anti-MVA. Private electric power com- 
panies elsewhere feel that they are fighting for their lives and 
“the American way of life,” and their influence is large in 
Republican local and national politics. So far the present 
MVA bill has not been allowed public hearings in the valley 
by the Republican leadership. 


This June’s floods stirred up Congress, but in the pre-TVA 
patterns. “ This 1s a matter of life and death,” said Senator 
Hickenlooper of Iowa, and helped rush through an emergency 
$15 million appropriation to repair levees damaged in the 
floods. The regular annual appropriations for new flood. con- 
trol works are being considered in the traditional way-—the 
limited overall appropriation is doled out to as mapy as pos- 
sible for the hundreds of dam and levee projects already given 
preliminary approval after surveys by the 39 Army Engineer 
Districts. Each Congtessman wants to be sure his consti- 
tuency gets “its share.” The energetic new chairman of the 
Flood Control Subcommittee of the House of Representatives 
Appropriations Committee, Mr Albert J. Engel of Michigan 
(this state also had some floods this year) hopes to reform this 
system enough so that at least some projects will be completed 
in a reasonable time before a lot more are started, but that will 
be hard going, for Congressmen from each of the newly flooded 
areas are already beginning to trumpet for priority for their 
areas, 

So far there has been little to show in the Missouri Valley 
for the Congress of Industrial Organizations’ and National 
Farmers’ Union’s crusades for an MVA except a compromise 
worked out in 1945 between the Army Engineers’ plans for 
flood control for the lower river and the Bureau of 
tion’s plans for irrigation works on the upper river. 

The 1947 floods will undoubtedly boost the cause of soil 
conservation. President Truman has endorsed, not only MVA, 
but a broad programme of flood control for the Missouri, the 
Mississippi and Ohio River Basins. Torrential rains show more 
graphically than anything else the value of terracing, ploughing 
on the contour, grassed slopes and waterways, etc., and now at 
last there are samples of these sufficiently well distributed in 
the Corn Belt so that farmers need not go far to see it with 
their own eyes. . But only time can show whether the present 
catastrophe is indeed a case of casting bread upon the waters. 

The war led to ploughing up much more grassland for up- 
and-down-hill row crops. Topsoil losses this year have been 
very heavy—115 million tons in Towa alone in three weeks of 
June, off one-quarter of the total acreage—the most serious 
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loss in any one yeat, though loss has been rapid since the 
plough came to break the tough prairie sod. Yet on the eve 
of the floods, Republican congressional leaders were cracking 
the whip to make Midwest Congressmen vote for cuts in the 
various Agriculture and Interior Department soil conservation 
appropriations, and to make Western Congressmen vote against 
irrigation programmes, 


Damage to topsoil is done, like corn fields: washed out too 
late to replant. But much of the rain damage is still conditional. 
The official July 1 estimates forecat a maize crop of 2.6 
billion bushels, compared with 3.2 billion bushels in 1946. 
Unofficial estimates late in June were that there would be a lot 
of soft maize, its maturing caught short by frost ; that the Iowa 
crop would be only 65 to 70 per cent of last year’s record crop, 
but still twice that of dry 1934; that the country as a whole 
still had an excellent chance for a “fair to good crop ”—but 
hardly another bumper one. Maize prices reached $2.21 a 
bushel early in July, the tenth all-time high in four weeks. 
Farmers with large amounts of stored grain from the previous 
harvest are more hesitant to sell it, for fear they may need it to 
feed their livestock next winter. 


The Federal Department of Agriculture late in May 
scheduled 12 million bushels of maize for export during July, 
on the basis of relatively optimistic crop forecasts. A month 
later it proposed 63 million bushels for export during August, 
But in Congress, press, and throughout the country, complaints 
have been rising—with and without factual basis—that exports 
are the chief cause of high prices and short supplies here, in 
all sorts of commodities, grains now join the procession, along 
with farm machinery, steel tubing for oil wells, sugar, coal 
mining machinery, petroleum, and other items. 

During the war Americans discovered that wheat could be 
fed to livestock; more Europeans. discovered humans could 
eat maize. This new partial interchangeability of the two grains 
makes the prospect of a short American maize crop portentous 
for a grain-hungry world. Americans are still revelling in their 
war and post-war heavy meat-eating, while a newly billion- 
conscious Congress is getting more and more critical of loans 
and grants and even commercial exports overseas. Grain- 
fattened livestock is the major industry of the Midwestern 
Corn Belt ; it is the darling table piece of the American people, 
from coal miners to salesmen. 


American Notes 
' Moves in the Marshall Campaign 


In his speech to the assembled Governors at Salt Lake City 
Mr Marshall was almost wistfully regretful for the impediments 
placed by his office in the way of plain speaking. Supporters of the 
Marshall approach may well be disappointed that the Secretary 
of State did not choose to break through the curtain of secrecy 
that surrounds the views of the State Department. The strategy 
seems to be haste in Europe ; delay in America. What did emerge 
is Mr Marshall’s keen awareness of the campaign of education 
necessary before the American public can be brought to under- 
stand the emergency. These months in America bear all the signs 
of the “ phoney war” peziod. No battle has yet been joined, 

ly because the State Department has given the opposition so 
ittle to go on, partly because, one suspects, the average Congress- 
man hardly takes the plan seriously yet. The silence is not con- 
sent ; it is the lull before the storm. 

The issue which it will be Mr Marshall’s task to press home is 
that of security. This is a matter on which his authority is para- 
mount. In his speech he said, and it is most likely that it was 
this theme which he developed later off the record: 

Either America must finish the task of assisting these countries 
to adjust themselves to the changed demands of a new age, or it 
must reconcile itself to seeing them move in directions which are 
consistent neither with their own traditions nor with those of 
this country.. In this latter case, the United States would be faced 
with a fadical alteration of its own position in the world. I ask 
you to consider most carefully the implication of such a development 
for the future prosperity and security of our country, 

In some quarters there is doubt whether the theme of Com- 
munist domination, which was so prodigally resorted to in the 
debate over Greece and Turkey, can. once again whip a laggard 
Congress into line, no maticr how persuasively it is portrayed by 
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Mr Marshall and Mr Molotov. Senator Ball, whose j; 
nationalist reputation makes him a useful stalking-horse for, 
opposition, has already urged that if the choice is between C 
munism and Socialism in Evrope, “ then it is hopeless, and 
had better conserve our resources for the inevitable conf 
Fven Mr Stassén has not thought better of his plan for mak 
a return to free enterprise a condition of American aid. Much — 
more of the economic emphasis characteristic of Mr Acheson’g — 
able discussions before he resigned may not only be desirable, buy 
necessary. 
American friends of the Marshall plan have been offended, for — 
example, by the tone of Mr Morrison’s and Mr Dalton’s comment, 
Any reference to a revival of Lend-Lease might well have carried 
with it a reference to the “ most unsccdid act in human history” 
rather than the intimation that the Marshall plan is a scheme of 
self-help for American exports as well as for European imports; 
The very natural reaction has been to point out that if that wee 
true the money might.more profitably be spent inside the Uni 
States, on building a Missouri Valley Authority, for instance, 
Only an American voice can point out that such a eae call 
of resources from the expert trade to domestic public works 
be painful ; that corn and wheat farmers cannot be taken from 
their homes and taught overnight to pour concrete fog new dams. 


* * * 


The Time-Table in Congress g 


Reliance on any time-table which requires Congressional 
action must always prove shaky. Congress has, indeed, this wetk 
extended export and import controls in a form satisfactory 
the President, but at what might more properly be called the 
thirteenth than the twelfth hour, for these controls expired on 
June 30th, and were only kept in being by temporary legislacion. 
But Mr Truman has now agreed with leaders of both Pa 
that no special session of Congress will be called to consider the 
American part in European recovery. The Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee may be recalled, but the plan will not reach 
Congress as a whole until the beginning of the next regular 
session in January. It will thus compete for place with urgent 
domestic measures, and discussion will almost inevitably be pro- 
longed until carly summer. It never seemed very likely that the 
Marshall plan could be kept free of domestic controversy ; now, 
even if the Republican leaders refrain from making it a campaign 
issue, it will suffer from the split mind that afflicts the United 
States in election year. 

How many devices are availabie to Congressional intransigents 
was shown this week by the determination of the economy bloc, 
led by Mr Taber, not to pags the appropriations for post-Unrra 
relief, or for Greece and Turkey, until every dollar of prospective 
expenditure has been approved. ‘The Bill for aid to Greece and 
Turkey was hotly debated for three months ; it was signed seven 
weeks ago by the President. Yet it remains still-born as things 
go from bad to worse in Athens, and all the money that is avail 
able is an advance from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
This is nothing more than a delaying action, but it is instructive. 
Senator George has insisted that no loag-term commitment for 
European aid is possible ; Europe will have to come to Congress 
once, perhaps twice a year, for the life-giving transfusions of 
dollars. Each occasion will present new opportunities for re- 
opening the debate and delaying the programme. 

This is a peril which will attend success, but there are other 
bridges to be crossed first. In making arrangements for regular 
meetings with the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, 
Mr Marshall has carried a formal step further the technique of 


prior consultation which stood Mr Hull and Mr Byrnes in such 
good stead in past crises. 


* + ee 
Inflation Again! 


The terms of the coal wage agreement have banished 
recent discussion of deflationary possibilities ahead. str 
is now on a further upward twist to the price spiral, and 
authorities predict a new wave of buying, and new peaks 
activity. Senator Taft is taking evidence from industrial and 
union leaders as chairman of the Joint Economic Committee in 
s, and he declares quite simply that industry cannot 
afford to absorb fresh cost advances without a corresponding 
price adjustment. The spokesman for the Labour Federation, 
Mr Matthew Woll, has declared that any fresh increase in food 
prices must bring new wage claims, although in another context 
he warned union leaders that any attempt to tie wages to food 
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prices would bring a further and general inflationary movement. 
For Mr Woll, the soluticn is equally simple: wages must go 
up, and prices must not move>—unhless an)“ industry by industry 
assessment ” gives support to ¢laims for adownward price revision. 
Meanwhile, the bituminous coal price advance will probably be 
little short of $1 a ton, and the steel manufacturers are talking 
of a $5 2 ton rise for raw steel next month. The railroads too, 
are seeking freight rate concessions estimated to yield at least 
$1 billion yearly, and over a wide range of durable goods, there 
is a general belief that higher freight and fuel charges must bring 
another round of price adjustments, 

President Truman is now plainly anxious concerning the trend 
of prices. Having been so largely responsible for the process 
known as sowing the wind, the Administration is a little scared 
now that the whirlwind looks as. menacing as at any time within 
the past year. A special. report has been submitted . by. the 
Council of Economic Advisers, and Mr Truman will send his 
own conclusions to Congress within a few days. 

Since the President lacks any specific authority to deal with the 
present situation, the forthcoming report to Congress will pre- 
sumably repeat the advice given earlier this year by the Council 
of Economic Advisers, and embrace a general appeal for sagacity 
and courage on. the part of, industry and labour. That advice 
will not carry very far, and. Mr Truman already possesses evidence 
of what success can follow from the publication of pious generali- 
ties on the evils of the price spiral. The inflationary pressures 
now evident are not confined to, wage boosts, They include 
crop damage which promises. to: sustain farm prices at higher 
levels than were recently expected; the tax manceuyses: detailed 
below ; new Congressional pressure for “ Veterans’ bonus”. pay- 
ments, and last, but by no means. least, a new wave of forward 
buying moved precisely by the new evidence of still-rising costs 
and charges. 

The price situation, of course, is not without bearish factors. A 
fresh general wave of wage advances will not come in the imme- 
diate future, The petition for higher frieght rates will probably 
meet with considerable delays, And ever-increasing production 
gives some assurance that raw material advances will not find an 
immediate. reflecuon. over the general list of durable goods. 
Behind all the current clamour for. goods, there is,, apparently, 
a rather more competitive position for finished manufactures— 
apart from automobiles. For the time being, however we must 
apparently postpone hopes of any. relief from. present US price- 
levels, 

a * * 


Cash Down for Veterans 


The week's developments included continuing efforts by 
the Congressional majority to force through the Tax Relief Bill, 
already passed by the House of Representatives. ‘The Senate 
vote of 60 to 32 last Monday all but reached the level necessary 
to override the second Pres:dential veto already promised by Mr 
Truman. When ‘that veto comes, the Senators will be unable 
to mobilise further votes in favour of tax reduction, and must 
rely upon an actual turn-round of earlier voters—an unlikely 
development. 

The Administration thus barely escapes from a first-class defeat 
on the tax issue, though passage of the new Bill would not have 
affected the immediate business situation, since the tax cuts 
were not scheduled to begin until January 1 next. From another 
angle, however, Congress is now busily engaged in undermining 
any remaining restraints on mass purchasing power. The Federal 
Reserve Board has already given notice that it will no longer seek 
to control consumer credit, since Congress will clearly refuse 
to grant overall powers for control. And the bonus payments to 
Veterans, approved last yee~ by the Senate in the form of Five- 
year Bonds, will now be redeemable on demand, if Congress 
has its way. On present estimates, such a development will 
probably add $2 billion to current purchasing power. There 
is always a tremendous pressure for service benefits and Congress 
has refused to listen to all suggestions that 1947 may well be 
the worst possible time to encash the Bonus Bonds. This pres- 
sure for bonus payments has whittled down Treasury estimates 
of debt redemption possibilities over the rest of 1947. Whereas 
estimates of the amount to be taken from the income stream by 
government operations at one time ranged between $4 billion 
and $5 billion, it is now thought that the maximum amount 
possible will be short of $2 billion. While this sum is quite 
substantial, it is regarded as too modest to affect the rate of busi- 
ness activity in the months ahead. 

With only modest possibilities ahead for the reduction of 
marketable debt. and with no effective controls elsewhere, the 
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Treasury turned reluctantly to the adjustment of short-term 
interest rates, discussed last week. The first open bid for 
Treasury Bills since 1942° brought en average rate of 0.594 per 
cent, against the 6.375 per cent wartime “peg.” The New 
York Money Market is now awaiting the next logical step—the 
removal of the “peg” on the: One-year Treasury Certificates, 
the rate on which has been held rigidly at § per cent. 


* * + 


Dewey Moves West 


The trail blazed by Mr Wallace last month is attracting other 
political pioneers. Governor Dewey has reached the Governor’s 
Conference at Sah Lake’City, which was one of the ostensible 
reasons-for his Western tour this summer. ‘The other was his 
desire to show his sons some of the wonders of the West. Among 
those wonders is a phenomenon more interesting, one imagines, 
to the elder than to the younser Deweys: the enthusiasm with 
which prominent Republicans have been rolling up to registet 
their organisations’ intentions of voting for Mr Dewey ‘at the 
Republican Convention next year. Loyal delegations have been 
received from Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas and Arkansas. If is 
one of the oddities of American politics that although ‘a Repub- 
lican candidate can count on virtually no help, in the final election, 
from the Southern States (the election of 1928 was a notable 
exception), the votes: cast by the’ Southern delegations at the 
nominating convention carry the same weight as those cast by 
States normally returning heavy Republican majorities, 

These “rotten boroughs” of the Republican Party are usually 
thought to be in Senator Taft’s pocket. This is particularly true 
of, Texas. Thus in his trip West, Governor Dewey may not 
unfairly be described as picking Senator Taft’s political’ pocket. 
It is too early to jump to the conclusion, put forward by some 
Dewey enthusiasts, that the Governor is now Certain to be 
nominated on the first ballot. The Governor has always enjoyed 
a popularity in the West which is not easily explained. His rour 
was accompanied by none of the mass excitement créared by 
Mr Wallace, but it confirms that he has gained rather ‘than Jost 
ground with those key figures who deliver the delegations. The 
Governor’s happy exemption from the painful responsibilities of 
national politics, particularly the Labotr Bill, is a current source 
of ‘strength: 

In another camp his example is being taken to heart. The 
strategists of the Democratic Party feél it is none too soon for 
President Truman to make a swing: round the grass roots.’ Champ 
and challenger alike know there is still gold im the golden West. 


Shorter Notes 


Output of steel ingots over the first six. months of 1947: reached 
the record peacetime rate of 42 million tons, almost 15 million 
tons higher than in 1946, and double the output in the first half 
of 1939. Almost throughout 1947, operations have been well above 
go per cent of rated capacity. 

The first issue of Bonds by the World Bank—still regarded by 
Congress and Wall Street as the main channel for overseas assist- 
ance—has been heavily oversubscribed. The Bank. this week 
issued $100 million ten-year 2} per cent Bonds, and $150 million 
of twenty-five year three per cent Bonds, 


* 


Among the measures receiving top priority in the final fortnight 
of this session is one laying down a six-point “ loyalty ” standard 
for government employees. President Truman swept the iuitiative 
away from Congress on the issue of Communists in government 
some months ago, but Congressmen are dissatisfied with the scope 
and speed of the purge that is being carried out. If this law is 
passed, disclosure of confidential information, under circumstances 
indicating disloyalty, and membership in, affiliation with, or sym- 
pathetic association with, any foreign or domestic organisation 
designed as subversive by the Attorney General, would become 
grounds for dismissal, : 
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THE WORLD 





Birthday Mood in Russia 


‘< Awa and again the Soviet people smashes to smithereens 

the hopes of its overt and covert enemies that the might of 
the Socialist State will be weakened! Relying on its own forces, 
on the great advantages of the Soviet system, our people are 
achieving a high tempo of post-war reconstruction unaer the 
tested guidance of the Communist Party. . ..” In this hurrah 
tone Pravda recently commented on the latest report of the State 
Planning Commission about the economic situation in the second 
quarter of this year. The report and the comments provide the 
sharpest possible contrast to the alarmist official accounts that 
came from Moscow in the beginning of the year (see The 
Economist, March 15, 1947, p. 380). It seems that the greatest 
optimism of official Russian sources, like their earlier pessimism, 
should be taken with a grain of salt. It is never quite certain 
to what extent the accounts of the fulfilment or non-fulfilment 
of the economic plans are coloured by considerations of 
propaganda. 

There are at least two reasons why the Soviet Government 
should now wish to show its people and the outside world a 
rather bright economic prospect. There is the need to offer a 
promising alternative to the co-operation in the Marshall “ plan” 
which Russia has now refused. Even more important is per- 
haps the approach of the thirtieth anniversary of the October 
Revolution, which will certainly be celebrated with great élan 
and during which the undoubtedly great economic achievements 
of the Soviet regime will be treated with a due amount of ex- 
aggeration and over-emphasis, Just now the anniversary mood 
is beginning to spread over the columns of the press and to 
dominate official pronouncements ; and much that will be said 
in Russia in the coming months will be dictated by it. Incident- 
ally, the whole country is now being spurred on to complete 
the economic plan for the current year two months ahead of 
schedule, just in time for the great November parade at the 
Lenin Mausoleum in Moscow. 

Having made allowance for the seasonally increased output of 
confidence, it is only right to say that the reports on the recent 
economic improvement appear to be true in some respects. 
“ Bottlenecks” in the iron, steel and fuel industries have been 
broken for the time being. There has been in recent months 
such a vigorous pressure of economic and admunistrative energy 
on those “bottlenecks” that an improvement is quite natural. 
Very considerable percentages of overfulfilment of the plans have 
also been reported from the chemical, electrical, and transport 
engineering and machine tool industries. The output of agri- 
cultural machines, which very seriously lagged behind in the first 
quarter of the year, has now also been stepped up almost to 
roo per cent. 


Direction of Labour 


At least in part, these satisfactory results have been achieved - 


by resuming the direction of labour, about which the Govern- 
ment was hesitant last year. The newly formed Minisiry of 
Labour Reserves has guaranteed the allocation of labour to the 
basic industries, while the other industries have been asked to 
fend for themselves and obtain labour without the help of the 
central authorities. The shortage of manpower is still acute. 
Even after the intervention of the Ministry of Labour Reserves, 
the shortage is still causing competition for labour between the 
various trusts and enterprises and a great deal of “ fluctuation ” 
of labour. The less essential industries are still able to lure 
workers from the basic industries, if they can offer them better 
housing ard living vonditions. In spite of the theoretically strict 
regimentation, actual labour discipline is often fairly loose. 
(Reports from some of the big heavy industrial works state that 
more than half of the workers that took on employmem there 
in the first quarter of the year left their jobs in later months.) 
Since fluctuation of labour constitutes an obvious threat to 
planning, the Ministry of Labour Reserves has decided to 
make the supply of labour to the various enterprises conditional 
upon the preparation by their managers of tolerable housing and 
living facilities for the workers. The Ministry has announced that 
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it will stop the supply of labour if living conditions on the spor 
are bad. In cases of striking negligence on the part of manage-- 
ments, the public prosecutor will intervene. Oa 

It can be seen from this that the chief “ bottleneck” reported 
earlier this year, that of housing, has not been broken. This is 
also obvious from the communiqué of the ee ee 
mission which says that “in the first half of this year ern" 
ment enterprises and institutions and local Soviets built or re- 
paired and turned over to tenants 1,800,00c square metres of 
floor space for homes.” ‘The housing plan for this year pro- 
vided for the completion of 14,000,00 square metres of housing 
space. Thus, less than one seventh of the annual plan 
appears to have been fulfilled in the first half of the year. This 
is even less than last year’s performance—6,000,000 sq. metret 
—which left the plan unfulfilled. The housing problem also 
stood at the centre of the debates at the session of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Russian Republic which has just closed. The 
Russian Prime Minister Rodionov stated that in his republic the 
housing plan was only 64 per cent fulfilled. On the other hand, 
independent information from rural areas in Byeloruss.a and the 
Ukraine speaks of much quicker progress in the reconstruction 
of destroyed houses than is suggested in official Russian reports, 

Behind the difficulties with housing there looms the still critical 
shortage of building materials—timber and bricks. The report 
of the State Planning Commission puts the output of timber at 
97 per cent of schedule. But this is contradicted by the Russian 
Prime Minister, Mr Rodionov, who states that in his republic, 
which supplies nine-tenths of all Soviet timber, the plan up te 
June Ist was only 80 per cent fulfilled. The wish to bring 
about a radical improvement accounts for the appointment of 
Mr C. Z. Ginsburg to be the Minister of Building Materials. 
Mr Ginsburg is one of the “ shock brigadiers ” in the All-Union 
Government—during the war he was the Minister in charge of 
the construction of war factories. The output of building 
materials is thus at last being given a top priority. 


Wheat Versus Dollars 


In recent months, the attention of both the authorities and 
the public has been centred more on this year’s harvest than 
even on the indices of industrial ourput. In some weeks Pravda 
or Izvestya have looked more like a farmer’s gazette than like 
the central organs of the party and the Government. The papers 
have published an endless series of “ Letters to Comrade Stalin,” 
in which numberless collective farms pledged themselves to pro- 
duce a bumper harvest. Each farm stated the exact. acreage it 
would harvest and the yield per acre it would obtain, as a 
matter of its obligation to Stalin personally: an obligation, that 
is, that carries much weight. Technical advice to farmers on 
almost every phase of the sowing and the harvesting has filled the 
pages of the Moscow press to an extent that must look queer 10 
any foreign reader. However, this sustained concentration on the 
harvest and the reported favourable weather will probably pro- 
duce results. According to the Gosplan “the increase in the 
planted area for the 1947 harvest of all agricultural crops amounts 
to some 20 million acres as compared with 1946.” This is not 
at all bad. At present, all attention is given to prevention of 
wastage, which is usually very high (last year the wastage in 
some eastern areas was, according to official reports, as high a’ 
3-4 cwt. per hectare); and also on the quick delivery of agricul- 
tural produce to the Government. Hopes are very high; and 
in the Ukraine the output of flour is expected to be five times 
as high as it was after last year’s drought. 

This year’s harvest is not merely a matter of domestic interest. 
On it depends, up to a point, the scale of Russian influence 
in international trade and politics. The countries of the “ Rus- 
sian zone” are anxiously waiting to see what quotas of food they 
can get from Russia ; and Russian grain and timber surpluses may 
perhaps be Mr Molotov’s counter to the Marshall plan in 


Western Europe. In the words of Pravda, the better economic 
prospects “will evoke among our people a new rise of vigour 
and will strengthen still more its trust in its own strength.” 
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That trust in Russia’s own strength certainly underlies Mr 
Stalin’s attitude towards the Marshall offer. By a queer coinci- 
dence it is now almost exactly thirty years since Mr Stalin, then 
the still unknown editor of Pravda, first came out against an 
offer of an Amer:can loan. This was after the famous “July 
days” of 1917 which ended in a severe, though temporary, 
setback for the Bolsheviks, The Government of Mr Kerensky 
then hoped to obtain an American loan to the amount of five 
billion roubles which would have helped him to continue the 
war. Mr Stalin’s party was opposed to the war and to foreign 
ioans. In an editorial of the Bolshevik daily (under the title 
“ American billions”), Mr Stalin made the following comment: 
“Tt used to be said in Russia that the light of Socialism comes 
from the west. And this was true. For it is there, in the west, 
that we have learned revolution and socialism. Since the begin- 
ning of the revolutionary movement in Russia the situation has 
somewhat changed . . + Now the west exports . . . servitude 
and counter-revolution rather than socialism and liberation . . .” 


Many of Mr Stalin’s old writings are now considered by himself 
to be out-of-date. It is not even quite safe to quote some of 
them in Russia. But his saying about the “ American billions ” 
is now certainly thought there to have acquired new topicality. 


Dutch Foreign Trade 
Problems 


[BY OUR HAGUE CORRESPONDENT] 


From the point of view of reconstruction policy in Holland one 
of the most serious aspects of the Indonesian problem is the 
shortage of manpower it creates for industry at home. Some 
100,000 Dutch soldiers are already in the NEI, while a further 
25,000 are being trained for duty there. The war had already 
caused a lack of industrial trainees ; the men now in the forces 
belong to the very generation which might have formed the back- 
bone of industry. What is more serious, the maintenance of a 
large military force in the NEI for two years has severely in- 
creased this country’s financial burden, already heavy enough 
owing to the wide gap between imports and exports. 


Before the war the import and export situation was more or 
less like that of Great Britain. Dutch exports were worth some 
1,000 million guilders and imports some 1,500 million guilders. 
The balance was made up by “ invisible exports,” such as the 
income from overseas capital investments (in the NEI and the 
United States), and from shipping. As was shown in last week’s 
article, the total yield of Dutch overseas investments has fallen 
considerably, and Dutch shipping has not yet recovered its pre- 
war capacity. Furthermore, the balance of payments has deve- 
loped unfavourably since liberation ; in 1946 imports were worth 
2,300 million guilders, against a mere 800 million for exports. 
The estimate for the current year is: exports 1,600 million 
guilders against imports amounting to 3,900 million guilders. 
This year the gap will amount to some 2,200 million guilders, 
only partly reduced by the liquidation of foreign assets estimated 
for the current year at 800 million guilders. 


A more important source of income, foreign securities—espe- 
cially American—is being gradually liquidated. There have been 
strong complaints that this process was not begun before the 
latter half of 1946; but the main reason for delay appears to have 
been the “ purge” of securities from the American end, which 
did not coincide with the methods used on this side of the 
Atlantic. Now that liquidation has finally begun, it has to 
proceed very gradually, since a forced sale would cause values 
to drop. But even if liquidation were completed earlier, it could 
provide only a partial and temporary relief. The existing gap 
is not to be narrowed so easily. Earlier this year the Govern- 
ment set up a “ priority board” to ration imports, but neither the 
needs of consumers nor those of industry can be restricted with- 
out damaging the health, welfare and productivity of the Dutch 
population, Nor, indeed, can productive power and the export- 
ing capacity of Dutch industry,.which needs in addition to raw 
materials and new machinery a considerable amount of equip- 
ment, 


Need for Foreign Loans 


* Stimulation of Exports” is an admirable slogan, but on the 
whole Holland has to work with obsolete material and to produce 
for a “world market ” which is only a caricature of what tre 


*. 
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economic text-book understands by the word... Iris now not 90 
much a question of exchanging articles which can best be. pro- 
duced. by the selling country for products which other countries 
produce better as of getting rid of specialised luxuries or. surplus 
goods, and hoping to receive in return essential foodstuffs and 
much-needed raw materials. In this battle for existence @ small 
country like Holland is at a distinct disadvantage, especially since 
the economic ties with Indonesia are much slacker than before the 
war—-to say the least of it—and since exports to Germany have 
practically disappeared. 


In these circumstances foreign loans, either from the United 
States or the World Bank (if there is any difference) are meces- 
sary, at least during the next few years, to fill the gap betwicen 
exports and imports and to set a re-equipped Dutch industry on 
its feet. The need for re-investment over the years 1946-52 has 
been calculated at 20,000 million guilders ; 8,400 million are to 
be found in Holland, the balance by other means, largely by 
foreign loans, the prospects for which are as yet not too bright. 
The Dutch Minister of Finance, Professor Liettincky, recently 
remarked: “We do not live close enough to the political storm 
centres to be eligible for political loans.” 


What Germany means to Holland as an outlet for exports will 
be seen from the catastrophe which will occur, for instance, to 
its production of garden produce and fruit if it proves impossible 
to secure other markets, for example, the United Kingdom. Trade 
with Germany is developing along unsatisfactory lines, for which 
several factors are to blame. The pauperised German community 
lacks purchasing power, which makes Dutch vegetables too much 
of a luxury, and the occupying powers can make up for this 
deficiency only to a limited extent. The supply of vegetabies 
by Holland to Germany should therefore be seen moré in the 
light of “ relief” than as a normal profit-giving transaction. Then 
there is the German lack of means of payment. A great deal 
of trade with Germany is done on a sterling and dollar basis— 
expensive currency to the Dutch. . Holland is fully prepared to 
conduct her German business on a credit basis, provided the 
German mark is stabilised and that a long-term trade agreement 
can be worked out. 


Frustration in Germany 


Finally, there is the immense and immovable bureaucracy of 
the occupying powers, restricting and delaying all possibilities 
of trade development between Holland and Germany. In some 
cases the fault may be lack of faith, in others sheer incompetence ; 
but red tape causes endiess delay and involves useless negotiations 
with every kind of authority. 


TRADE OF THE NETHERLANDS WITH THE ZONES oF OcCUPATION IP 


GERMANY* 
in millions of guilders 
Imports Exports 
Ma Shino vam tka May-Dec., Jan-Mar, 
1946 1947 946 1947 
British. ive. vn WS } . 50 10t 
American’... 6.40% 6) 0°65 1 0-043 
French..... iecavees OM 0-004 4°5 2 
Russian ......+++: =o. 1 ala 3°5 ie 


* Deliveries of armies of occupation excluded. 

t Included vegetables which may be delivered gratis. 

This is especially the case in the British Zone, less so with the 
Americans. To give one example‘ just across the er, near 
Gronau, stands a German cotton mill, which could be efficiently 
put into operation by the Dutch. As far back as August, 1946, 
the Control Office in London gave the Dutch permission to work 
it, provided 15 per cent of the production remaimed in Germany. 
For all parties concerned a profitable transaction; but up to 
this moment the British authorities in Germany have been 
unable to fulfil a promise made in London almost a year ago ! 
Imports from the British Zone now consist mainly of ooal from 
the Ruhr (85 per cent). The Netherlands Government offered 
to send iron ore to the Ruhr in exchange for steel, observing that 
this would save coal, since only high quality ore would be 
delivered. But in this matter too the British authorities have not 
seen fit to conclude an agreement and revise Dutch-German 
trade, 

Because Dutch buyers and sellers are unable to contact their 
German opposite numbers in person, a trust company has been 
founded in Amsterdam by private enterprise and with the bless- 
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ings of the Government. It has a number of agents in all 
Zones, and in Berlin an agency for the Russian Zone was recently 
established with the assistance of the Russian authorities. But 
the trust company itself is a target for complaint because, in 
these days of manpower shortage, its staff does not seem as 
capable as might be expected. Besides, only a limited number 
of commercial travellers are allowed in the combined zones, and 
then only as prospective buyers. Salesmen still have to keep out. 

Trade with the French Zone has begun, but only from the 
Dutch side. Only recently have the French begun to fulfil their 
side of the agreement, but neither party will be able to reach 
the proposed target, $3,000,c00 for six months. In estimating 
all these figures it should be borne in mind that in 1938 (at much 
lower prices) Dutch exports to Germany were worth 159 million 
guilders, while imports from Germany totalled 308 million. 

Great satisfaction is expressed by the Dutch authorities over 
the recently concluded trade agreement with the Russian occupa- 
tion authorities, valid from June, 1947, to May, 1948. The total 
amount involved is 20 million guilders, The agreement includes 
several processing transactions; in return for metals sent from 
Holland the machinery will be sent to this country. The Russians 
will send glass, against which the Dutch will supply electric 
bulbs. Holland is to receive potassium and timber and send 
herrings and superphosphates. — 

This agreement with Russia still has to be executed, but its 
eXtent and nature prove that, even with a poverty-stricken 
Germany and under the present trade restrictions, far more is 
possible than has been hitherto realised. Complete recovery. of 
the Netherlands could not have been expected within two years, 
certainly not in international trade. But the foundations have 
been laid. 


Czechoslovakia and Her 
Neighbours 


[FROM OUR PRAGUE CORRESPONDENT] 


It is becoming more and more evident that Czechoslovakia’s 
economic policy is at present largely concentrated on trying to 
step into Germany’s shoes as chief supplier of consumer and 
capital goods to the less industrialised countries of Central and 
Eastern Europe. It already has commercial treaties and barter 
arrangements with Jugoslavia, Bulgaria and Rumania which point 
in this direction, and it has just concluded agreements with 
Poland and Russia which will show the same tendency. 

In present conditions such a policy can be justified on many 
grounds. Czechoslovak industry is still more or less intact. 
German industry is in no shape to compete. Granted that 
Czechoslovakia can get the necessary raw materials, it can supply 
the goods which its neighbours need and is nearer to them than 
other potential suppliers. Moreover, being a small country, there 
is no danger that it will acquire economic control] of her cus- 
tomers as Germany. designedly did before the. war... Again, its 
relations with the Soviet Union are such that there are no poli- 
tical obstacles to close economic ties being established between 
Czechoslovakia and any of the countries named. Quite the con- 
trary, in fact. 

So far as Jugoslavia, Bulgaria and Rumania are concerned the 
only real problem that azises at the present time is the question 
of payment. The products of all three countries are largely 
agricultural, and Czechoslovakia, though not self-supporting in 
food, is near enough to being so to make it inconvenient to accept 
permanently large quantities of food and drink in exchange for 
industrial exports. Yet it is already being forced to do so. It 
is incongruous to find, for example, Bulgarian and Jugoslav wine 
on sale in Czech restaurants when the wine vaults of Moravia 
and Slovakia are inconveniently full of excellent wine which must 
be got rid of, if room is to be found for this year’s vintage. 
This time last year, when there was a sudden glut of fruit and 
vegetables, Dr Ripka, the Minister for Foreign Trade, justified 
it by pointing out that, if Czechoslovakia wished to sell, it had 
to accept payment in goods and some of its customers could only 
supply agricultural products, Fortunately Jugoslavia and Bul- 
garia can do a little better than merely supply vakia 


with wine. Jugoslavia has in addition various badly needed 
metals and Bulgaria can send tobacco, of which Czechoslovakia 
is very short. Bulgaria can also supply farm labourers, of which 
there is a great scarcity in Czechoslovakia, 

Rumania in normal times could perhaps exchange her oil for 
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Czechoslovak finished goods but is not able to do so at present 
because most of it goes to Russia. Today Rumania can ely 
pay at all. Two years of drought have created famine conditions — 
and many railway waggons of food are actually being sent from’ 
Czechoslovakia today labelled “Help for starving Rumania.” “Tt — 
is not forgotten in this country that Rumania—under King hs. 





be it noted—was the only ally which stood firmly by Czecho — 


slovakia’s side at the time of Munich and after. There ate 
and will be again many reasons why Rumania and Czechoslovakia 


should be on friendly terms, and the future will probably bring © 


much closer economic ties between them. 


Poland as a neighbour .is a different proposition, Until just 
before the Moscow Conference relations between the two countries — 


were extremely strained with claim and counterclaim for territory 


being bandied between them. Today, solely as a result of pres, 
sure from Moscow, there is a Czech-Polish ‘Treaty of Alliance 
and a cultural pact. Statesmen of. both countries lose no oppor. 
tunity of stressing that their interests are common and last week 
a five-year trade treaty was signed which becomes the centre of 
a network of East European arrangements. 


New Start with Poland 


This treaty provides for extensive development of communica. 
. ° 4 
tions and transport between the two countries and “ regulated 


relations” between their respective industrial and agricultural 


systems. A bilateral council of economic collaboration has been 
set up and trade exchanges have been planned for the period 
July 1, 1947, to June 30, 1948. In that period Polish exports to 
Czechoslovakia will amount to $35 million and Czech exports to 
Poland to the same value. 


It is beyond question that the two countries should gain 
enormously if they really can settle the political disputes whicn 
have divided them since they obtained their independence after 
the first World War. Post-war Poland does not need Teschen, or 
any other parts of Czechoslovakia ; and though there is more 
substance to Czechoslovakia’s claim to be allocated certain parts 
of Silesia which the Poles have annexed from Germany with 
Russian approval, the importance of being on good terms wah 
Poland outweighs it. Czechoslovakia. needs the Oder route 
through Germany and the Polish Baltic ports for her overseas 
trade. It needs Polish coal and other raw material, and even 
Polish salt now that the salt mines of Sub-Carpathian Ukraine 
are within Soviet territory. Poland needs Czechoslovak indus- 
trial goods and technical sk:ll—apart altogether from the political 
and strategic advantages of good neighbourly relations. It remains 
to be seen, however, whether their ancient animosities can be 
got rid of permanently by a few strokes of the pen ona series 
of pacts. Meanwhile, however, the Poles have made a good 
beginning by granting rights to the 30,000 Slovaks living in the 
annexed parts of Orava and Spis after persecuting their Czech 
and Slovak citizens ever since the war ended. Profitable trade 
relations can do much to cement political friendship and the 
sooner the trade negotiations are brought to a successful con- 
clusion the_ better. 


Dispute with Hungary 


Relations with Czechoslovakia’s other neighbours, Austria and 
Hungary, are also still not clarified. Negotiations with Austria 
have been going on spasmodically for some time, so far without 
much prospect of a really comprehensive agreement, although the 
two countries already do a fair amouut of business with one 
another. With Hungary, there is also a fair exchange of goods in 
spite of the old tension over minorities. This still shows no 
s.gn.of easing, although an exchange of populations is actually in 
progress. But the exchange only affects from 80,000 to 100,000 
persons on each side and there are altogether between §00,000 and 
650,000 Magyars in Slovakia. The new Hungarian Government, 
like its predecessors, demands full minority rights for these people, 
which the Czechoslovak Government regards as tantamount to 
saying that it intends to raise the old revisionist slogan as soon 
as possible. Consequently, the Czechoslovak Government de- 
mands the transfer of all Magyars in Slovakia except those eligible 
for “re-Slovakisation”—a process applicable only to ‘politically 
reliable folk whose transformation into Magyars has come about 
within the last two generations. The two Governments are far 
apart on this vital issue and there seems little prospect of recon- 
ciliation. While the dispute goes on, not only is there no hope of 
friendly relations between Czechoslovakia and Hungary, but 
there is also no firm basis on which to build a sound political 
and economic structure for the countries of the Danubian basin. 
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The new AGS WIN *{N@? six-cylinder 


“ Sheerline ™ styling, luxurious equipment, supreme comfort, sparkling . 
performance — shat is the new. Austin ‘110’ six-cylinder. A quiet, 

smooth-running, safe cornering, highly individual quality car — the 

finest that Austin has yet produced. Special features include indepen- 

dent front suspension, hypoid final. drive, power jacking, steering 

column gear control, built-in radio and intérior heating. 

SHEERLINE ‘110° Saloon as illustrated above £999 plus £278. 5.0. Purchase Tax, 


also available as the PRINCESS *420° Sports Saleon, with individually builticqach- 
work by Vanden Plas, anda more powerful engine, £1,350 plus£75/ 10.0. Purchase Tax. 


AUSTIN -you can depend on it! x 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO LTD e LONGBRIDGE @ BIRMINGHAM 
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For a "Change 


Holidays are here again and at our 
Fenchurch and Cheapside Branches you 
will find everything for travel except the 
train. Bears going to sit on the beach 
and bulls going to wander in the fields 
will find we have suitcases of all sorts; 
trunks of all shapes and canvas grips of 
all sizes — marvellously light and very 
strong. Considering what good dividends 
it pays to have good luggage, prices are 
moderate. Suitcases from £4.2. 6, 
Trunks from £9. 1.0. Grips from £1, 19. 3. 


AUSTIN REED 


13, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 77, Cheapside, E.C,2 
Telephone: Holborn 5631 
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Since 1834, we have imported 
the world’s finest cigars. This 
experience has brought with 
it many privileges. For 
privilege it is, indeed, to be 
able to smoke and recom- 
mend to others a cigar so 
delicate in flavour and so 
delightfully mild as La 
Tropical de Luxe. 
Knowing that this cigar 
has met the demand of 
critical taste for over 70 
years we can, and do, 
(as sole importers of this 
brand in the United 
Kingdom) recommend 
it unreservedly, 


LAMBERT & BUTLER 


(TA TROPICAL 


2 OF ant 
Faultless Jamaican Cygars 


All usual sizes in boxes of 25 and 
$0 from 58/9 upwards. 





vhs 


Manufactured by 
I Se: 8. & J. 8B. MACHADO TOBACCO CO. LTD., 
ag 22. KINGSTON, JAMAICA, 8.W.1 


Introducing the 


*“SUPER-TWELVE’ 





The Singer Super-Twelve, a full 
five-seater with generous luggage 
room, is now in production, In 
comfort and finish, performanceand 


INGER BU MOTORS. sicsictsoinys accpied stwndards 


SINGER MOTORS LTD -~ BERMINGHAM AND COVENTRY 


Lambert & Butler Branch of The imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & ireland), Led, 
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Look! that’s 


Karpol for you! 
KARPOL 


Cleans as it polishes 





“ Of course the best is scarcest! First, there is never 


enough of it. Second, everybody wants what little there is.” 


If your White Horse Whisky 


( seems rarer than ever, it is partly 


because so many people prefer it. 


MAXIMUM PRiCES:—Bot. 25/9, §-Bot. 13/6 as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 
EE 
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WORLD 


The Transport Bill Now 


FTER sitting to late hours during the past six weeks, the 
House of Lords has now finished its labours on the 
Transport Bill. The Lords have carried out their work 

of review on this complicated Bill with despatch. It was sent 
to them after scamped discussion in Standing Committee on 
many important points ; now it is returned, usefully amended in 
detail, but also changed in certain fundamental clauses where 
the Opposition peers carried amendments against the Govern- 
ment by vote. Some of these changes seem wise, but others 
are more debatable, It is now for the Commons to decide 
whose will is to prevail. 

There can be little doubt about the result—nor that the 
charge will be made that the House of Lords came danger- 
ously near the line of interfering with the popular mandate, even 
if they did not cross it. This is not a very profitable line of 
discussion, for the Bill is highly technical, little understood of 
the people, and the amendments made to it in the Upper House 
have affected matters of technical detail and principle, and have 
not challenged outright the intention of the measure.. They 
have, indeed, covered matters which were hurriedly discussed 
in the lower House or which were obdurately resisted by the 
Government there. | The Bill, as Lord Addison claimed on 
Tuesday, is indeed a greatly improved measure, but not all of 
the Opposition amendments are “ blemishes.” 

The first amendment is a major improvement, to which the 
Government have sensibly agreed. This increases the size of 
the Transport Commission from five (including the chairman) 
to a maximum of nine, with at least five full-time members. The 
original number was dangerously small in two respects—firstly, 
because the five members would have been loaded with depart- 
mental and executive work, instead of sitting as a Commission 
to survey transport as a whole ; and, secondly, because only a 
miracle of selection could have produced five men of sufficient 
ability and common purpose to make so small a body work. 
With nine members, the Commission should wield no less 
authority and should work more smoothly. The Government 
have also agreed to the inclusion in the Commission’s annual 
report of the fees paid to its members, and to charge the Com- 
mission to provide in its annual statement of accounts “ separate 
information as. respects the principal activities of the Com- 
mission” and also to render “such periodical statistics and 
returns relating to each of their principal activities . ....as the 
Minister may direct.” No harm can come from such publicity, 
provided that the returns of the separate parts are judged in 
relation to the Commission’s general duty of providing an 
efficient, adequate, economical and properly integrated system 
of public inland transport. In this matter the whole is greater 
than the sum of the parts, 

The Government have also accepted amendments to protect 
the transport user in the interim period while transport facilities 
are being co-ordinated and charges schemes prepared. For 
example, if the Commission decides to raise its exceptional rail- 
Way rates during this interim period in order to assist coastwise 
shipping, any user who feels aggrieved may appeal to the 
Transport Tribunal, which may intervene if the circumstances 
80 warrant. Again, the Commission may not permanently with- 
draw a road haulage service between any particular points 
without giving a month’s notice, to give users of the service 


an Opportunity to make representations or other arrangements 
for their own transport requirements. The wording of the Bi! 
has also been tightened up at many points. To give only one 
example, the Commission now has explicit power to provide 
houses and hostels for its staff, much as the railways have done 
in the past. 

These are some of the useful amendments which the Govern- 
ment accepted in the House of Lords. In addition, however, 
there are several major issues on which amendments were 
carried against the Government by vote. One of the most im- 
portant of these takes from the Minister the power of appoint- 
ment of the Executives and places it in the hamds of the 
Transport Commission.. The original version of the clauses and 
the amended texts are worth comparing : 


Original : 

Clause § (3). 
“The number and names 
of the Executives shall be 
such as may from time to 
time be provided . by 
order of the Miuinister 


As amended: 


“The number and names 
of the Executives shall be 
such as may from time te 
be decided by the Com- 
mission. . ..” 


Second Schedule “Each Executive shall 


“Each Executive shall consist of members ap- 
consist of members ap- pointed by the Commis- 
pointed by the Minister COR 6 <a, 

after consultation with 


the Commission . . .” 


These amendments are in the right direction, but surely they 
go too far. The Minister did take the original grace to consult 
with the Commission before making his appointments ; the 
amendments would leave the whole power of appointment with 
the Commission. This step would remove from the Minister’s 
already difficult path any temptation to make appointments 
tinged with political patronage—a charge which has followed 
certain appointments to the Coal Board and the Electricity Com- 
mission. And it is desirable that the Commission should have a 
direct say in the appointments to the Executives, which are the 
Commission’s agents and must follow its directions. But to 
allow the Minister no part at all in their appointment is ques- 
tionable, for almost every clause in the Bill gives the Minister 
powers to direct or intervene which could hardly be properly 
exercised unless he had some responsibility for and acquaintance 
with the members of the Executives. If the Commission are to 
have power to appoint, thé Miiister ought to have the right to 
be consulted in advance. Whatever the solution may be, 
safeguards are needed to avoid the potential danger of bad 
Executive appointments. 

The second contentious amendment extends the definition of 
long-distance road. haulage from. 40 miles in length and 25 miles | 
radius to 80 miles and 50 miles respectively. Clearly, the 
Government is likely to insist on the restoration of the original 
words, for the amendment would go far to destroy the basic 
principle of the Bill. For all practical purposes it would remove 
road haulage from the scope of the Commission’s activities. If 
the intention of the Bill is conceded, it is useless to cut out its 
main roots, as this amendment does. It is equally difficult to 
justify—again, granted the purpose of the Bill which is “ to set 
up in Great Britain a publicly owned system of inland trans 
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port "—the elimination of contract “ A” licences from the long- 
distance road haulage work of the Transport Commission. A 
contract “ A” licensed vehicle is one opetated by a haulier for 
hire or reward to carry.the pafticular goods of a trader ; it pto- 
vides a road haulage service under contract. The intention of 
the amendment is to leave hauliers who undertake~such work 
outside the new public transport organisation. But in view of 
the freedom which has, very rightly, been given to “C” 
licences, it is difficult to follow the argument that contract “ A” 
licences operating over long distances should not properly form 
part of the public transport organisation. 

This might be described as a “ whittling-down ” amendment. 
So is the elimination of the carriage of milk from the definition 
of long-distance carriage to be acquired and operated by the 
Commission. The carriage of liquids in tanks (including milk) 
was always excluded from the definition, and the amendment 
would merely enable some long-distance road hauliers to con- 
tinue to carry milk in churns in their ordinary vehicles. A further 
amendment carried against the Government provides that the 
Commission’s road passenger charges and goods services will 
have to be approved by the area licensing authorities. This 
amendment is based on the contention that because some road 
transport will not be taken over by the Commission, and will still 
have to be approved, for licensing purposes, by the area authori- 
ties, the Commission’s activities, too, should be subject to the 
same authorities. Thus it raises the same fundamental point: 
whether the Commission, which is charged with the duty of 
providing a system of unified public transport, is to be given a 
proper degree of freedom—subject to the overriding directions 
of the Minister and the supervisory duties of the Transport 
Tribunal—to carry out its statutory duties ; or whether its work 
on road passenger and haulage services is to be qualified by the 
need to obtain the approval of authorities who are charged 
with. quite different statutory duties. There remains the. last- 
minute amendment which was carried against the Government 
ten days ago by which a Scottish Executive is to be added to 
the others. This Scottish Executive is intended to embrace all 
Scottish transport. It superimposes on the functional or depart- 
méntal organisation of the Commission ‘and the Executives a 
regional or divisional scheme for a part of the country. Politics 
rather than economics have been responsible for this amend- 
ment, but clearly the Scottish spokesmen for it are anticipating 
a great deal which at present is sketched in the Bill in a per- 
missive way. The Commission begins with each branch of 
transport organised departmentally ; the fusion of the branches 
will have to follow later. ‘Possibly it will have to take a regional 
form, but it is too early to take a plunge on this possibility. A 
regional organisation for Scotland would make the initial stages 
of the Commission, while the separate parts of the transport 
system are being gathered together and new standards are being 
laid down, even more difficult. It would prejudge the future 


course of development, and might well involve friction betweeq _ 


the unlike Executives. 


This does not exhaust the list of amendments passed against — 
the Government, One demands that inquiries into objections _ 
to schemes dealing with road passenger transport and docks — 
and harbours must be conducted by persons who are not ser- 
vants or officers of the Minister of Transport, and was resisted ~ 
on the ground that it reflected on the Minister and the Civil — 


Service.  It- is true that civil servants frequently carry out 
inquiries without any question being raised about their impar- 


tiality. But in the matters arising from the Bill, a servant of 


the Ministry would at least be a departmentally interested 
person, and recent experience of local inquiries under the New: 
Towns Act suggests the desirability of finding quite independent 
persons to hold inquiries under the Transport Act. } 


* 


Part V of the Bill, which deals with charges and facilities; 
attracted no amendments of substance in the House of Lords’ 
other than the decision to bring the Transport Commission’ 


under the area licensing authorities. The clause dealing with’ 


the preparation of charges schemes by the Commission was 
clarified, and checks have been provided during the transitional: 
period before the charges come into force. This part of the’ 
Bill is crucially important ; it received only limited discussion’ 
in Committee, and it called for a more constructive approach: 
by the critics. In both Houses, the Opposition made the’ 
important point, that no principles on which the new charges’ 
schemes are to be based are inserted in the Bill. But no amend-" 
ments were moved to provide them. None of the ongnre 
of users of transport have offered proposals on this point ; 

have they suggested that the Bill should be held up until - 
principles had been determined. If this is the position aftér 
eighteen months of discussion, it is a little futile to criticise” 
the Government for their absence. On the third reading 7 in 
the House of Commons, Sir David Maxwell Fyfe threw’ 
out a last-minute suggestion that the new charges schemes’ 
should be based ‘on operating costs. Unfortunately, this ‘does’ 
not stand up to examination ; for example, enly about 30 per’ 
cent of tailway costs are variable (or “ operating ”) costs, and 
the proposal leaves open the difficult question of how the 
remaining 70 per cent should be apportioned. 

The solutions to the problems posed by Part V will cl 
have to be reached by experience. A heavy sent 
rest on the Commission, the Transport Tribunal and 
Minister to reach wise decisions on these principles. The tempt 
tion towards “ feather-bedding ” may not be easy for the Com- 
mission to resist. The ‘Transport Tribunal will have to be alert 
to protect the public interest, and to avoid any tendency to 
become subservient to the Commission or to the Minister, In this, 
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most important matter, the Bill is a step in the dark. All the 
vaunted advantages of co-ordination will be dearly bought unless 
the right methods of charging are discovered, vigilantly applied 
and regularly reviewed. » This: point was..emphasised in. The 
Economist when the Bill was introduced last December ; it has 
never received adequate explanation from the Government, or 
efiective consideration by the Opposition, The Commission 
will have two. years’ grace to find the. answer ; it will have an 
entirely free hand, unfettered by any Ministerial declaration of 
policy on charges, And it will take over its duties at a time of 
rapidly rising operating costs, which, by some process of equity 
or necromacy, must be passed on to. the transport user... The 
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financial advantages of co-ordination. will have to be great in- 
deed if the user of public transport is to.obtain a better and 
a cheaper service. And the speed with which this Bill has been 
forced through . Parliament,..without,. adequate. preliminary 
inquiry into the fundamental nature of the transport. problem 
and without even tentative decisions about the ultimate organi- 
sation and economics of a co-ordinated transport industry, is 
a frightening portent: There is no certainty that, in the long 
run, the Bill will confer benefit on the community ; there is 2 
real danger that, in the short rua, its disturbing effects will be 
supplemented by a further deterioration in transport. facilities 
and costs, 


After July 14th 


HE great day has passed and without any untoward events. 

The Treasury did not, in fact, find it possible to complete 
the full series of its arrangements to make currently earned 
sterling a freely transferable or expendable currency by 
July 15th. That may have been due, in small part, to the 
immensity of the task and to the unbelievably small expert staff 
available on the British side to complete it. But prodigies of 
efiort overcame most of these obstacles. The greater gaps that 
still remain in the series of sterling arrangements are due cither 
to the unwillingness of the other parties to come into the net- 
work of these agreements or else to the prevalence of such 
conditions of economic and political chaos in the countries con- 
cerned as to put any such agreements out of court for the time 
being. Certain important agreements, such as those with India 
and Iraq, had not been completed by July 15th, but these par- 
ticular gaps are likely to be filled by interim, if not by final, 
arrangements in a matter of days. 

Of the countries which remain outside the scope of transfer- 
ability agreements the most interesting is Switzerland, which 
has persistently refused to enter any such arrangements. The 
essence of these arrangements is that the countries with which 
they are negotiated should be prepared to accept sterling from 
other countries, as well as to transfer sterling to these countries 
for current transactions. Switzerland is unwilling to accept 
any foreign currency except under bilateral arrangements where 
it has full control over the amount of the exchange it accumu- 
lates. Apart from this rather special case, there is a consider- 
able group of countries which have no recognised and effective 
Government, or in which economic conditions are so chaotic 
« to place the negotiation, and even more the operation, of 
monetary Or payments agreements out of the range of practical 
reality. This group includes China, Paraguay, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Greece, Jugoslavia, Hungary, Austria, Germany, 
Japan and Korea, Also outside the range of these agreements 
are four countries, Russia, France, Denmark and Turkey, with 
which discussions are under way but are not within immediate 
sight of completion. The American authorities have agreed 
to extend the deadline for these agreements to September 15th. 

It should not be assumed that this large group of countries 
now lies outside the scope of free transferability of sterling. 
Some of the critical comments which have been arriving from 
the United States about the exclusion of many countries 
from the completed agreements make the wholly mistaken 
assumption that trade and payments between Britain and these 
countries will incorporate certain discriminatory features, and 
therefore constitute a breach of the Anglo-American financial 
agreement. This is far from being, the case. There is no 
reason why sterling held by these countries should not be 
granted full convertibility by administrative action, in which 
cach case is judged on its merits. It is certainly the intention 
of the authorities in Britain to grant such “ administrative con- 


vertibility ” wherever formal arrangements have not been com- 
pleted and wherever special cases justify that course. 

The countries with which agreements have been completed 
or are in sight fall into three groups. The first is the dollar 
area, which comprises the United States and the whole of Latin 
America with the exception of Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil and 
Paraguay. These last four countries do a considerable trade 
with Europe and Africa and do not look so exclusively north 
as do the other republics of South and Ceatral America. Current 
payments with the countries in the dollar area are canalised 
through American accounts, the sterling credited to which has, 
since the creation of these accounts during the war, been 
regarded as equivalent to dollars and fully convertible. 

The second group comprises the sterling area, whose mem- 
bership remains unchanged—with the exception of Egypt 
which, on her own volition and largely for technical reasons, 
has ceased to be a member. Within this area payments will 
continue to be made without restrictions except for the control 
of capital. transfers which has been operated by Dominions 
such as Australia and New Zealand for a number of years, 
The normal sterling area machinery will continue to function 
even though a considerable part of the sterling assets of sterling 
area countries will be segregated and immobilised. There is 
no reason why countries like India and Iraq should not remain 
members of this area even though their accumulated balances 
are immobilised. 

The third group will be the countries with which transfer- 
able accounts arrangements have been negotiated, or to which 
the less formal facilities of “ administrative convertibility ” have 
been granted. Transferable accounts are now operated by 
Argentina, the Belgian, Dutch, Portuguese and Spanish monc- 
tary areas, Canada and Newfoundland, Italy and the Vatican 
City, Brazil, Norway, Finland, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Uruguay, 
Iran and Ethiopia. The “ administrative convertibility” group 
is made up of smaller countries, such as Saudi Arabia, 
Afghanistan and Nepal. 

The main link joining these three groups is provided by the 
official sterling-dollar rate of exchange, which is maintained at 
4.02} to 4.03} by the operation of the British exchange equali- 
sation account, There is no obligation either under the Anglo- 
American financial agreement or under the International 
Monetary Fund agreement to make sterling generally con- 
vertible into other currencies for current purposes. The obliga- 
tion under the loan agreement is.to make current sterling avail- 
able for payments in any currency area in the world, and. this 
is being achieved through the grant of transferable account 
facilities. The members’ obligation under the International 
Monetary Fund agreement refers only to bilateral convertibility. 
It would, for example, enable the monetary authority of any 
country which holds sterling to convert that sterling into its 
own, but not into any other, currency. 
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Most of the mechanism represented by these arrangements 
has been evolved gradually and well in anticipation of July 15th. 
As a result, it is unlikely that there will be any resultant pressure 
on British gold and dollar reserves in the near future. The 
countries with which the larger part of Britain’s balance of 
payments deficit is being incurred have for some time enjoyed 
transférability of current sterling. The surplus sterling held 
by countries such as Argentina, Brazil, Belgium, Holland, 
Canada, and Portugal, has been sold or earmarked against im- 
pending special outlays (such as the Argentine rail purchase) and 
British gold and dollar reserves have already felt the impact of 
those sales. The drain on British reserves is also likely to be 
lessened as a result of the segregation of accumulated from 
current sterling. This will no longer make it possible for 
countries such as India, Egypt and Iraq to draw on accumulated 
balances in order to finance imports from hard currency 
countries. The drain on gold and dollar reserves, which, un- 
fortunately, seems likely to continue, will reflect the direct deficit 
in the British balance of payments with the dollar area. It will 
not be part of the price which Britain is paying for completing 
the arrangements for the free transferability of current sterling 

The arrangements which were due to be completed on 
July 15th continue a policy which has been followed by Britain’s 
monetary authorities ever since sterling exchange control had 
to be imposed at the outbreak of the war. Throughout the 
operation of that control no opportunity was lost to increase 
the multilateral use of sterling. The initial wartime payments 
arrangements with other countries may necessarily have been of 
a strictly bilateral character, but it was not long before it was 
found necessary and desirable to introduce more elasticity into 
them. Since strict bilateral equilibrium could seldom be 
obtained, that equilibrium was sought wherever possible in more 
multilateral arrangements, which took the form of ad hoc 
decisions and agreements to make sterling held by certain coun- 
tries available to meet expenditure in third countries. A long 
step forward in this line of development was taken when trans- 
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ferable accounts were first introduced in the early part of ¢ 


This trend in the development of sterling exchange cont 
was merely an answer to the calls made on sterling as an i 

national currency. Despite control, a great deal of world tra 
even trade which never touched Britain, continued to be tran 


acted in terms of sterling, and it is to the credit of those who 
operated that control that everything was done to discover the 
required compromise between the need for control and the — 


demands of an international currency. The fruits of this wise 


policy are apparent in the substantial recovery of international 
banking business which has taken place in Britain since the end 


of hostilities. The life of the City of London depends op 
sterling being an international currency. The bill on London and 
the sterling acceptance credit would have died a natural death in 
a regime of strictly bilateral monetary agreements and of incon- 
vertible sterling. But quite apart from this regard for the 
interests of the City of London, there were other and more 
pressing reasons for restoring to sterling some of the pre-war 
virtues that made it an internationally acceptable currency. As 
long as the war lasted, Britain, through the joint Allied control 
over shipping and the pressure that could be brought to bear 
through economic warfare, was able to canalise trade in any 
desired direction. Other countries could be compelled to hold 
sterling irrespective of the defects or qualities of this currency, 
That power of compulsion has now disappeared, and even if 
Britain had decided to adopt a policy of bilateral financial and 
payments agreements, it would have been compelled to trade 
dollars or even gold against sterling accumulated by other coun- 
tries as a result of these agreements. Sterling would, in any 
case, have had to become a convertible currency, The arrange- 
ments which have been completed this week should not, there- 
fore, be regarded as part of the price reluctantly paid for finan- 
cial assistance from the United States. They are rather in the 
logical line of development of sterling exchange control and in 
keeping with the great tradition of sterling as a world currency. 


Business Notes 


Damp Squibs in Gilt-edged 


So the rise in gilt-edged, which some acclaimed as the signal 
for a fundamental change of mood, has proved after all to be 
nothing more than a minor pyrotechnic display—and a damp one 
at that. The rally was showing signs of petering cut as last week’s 
issue of The Economist went to press, and since then there have 
been almost daily declines. Prices now are not significantly above 
their levels of a fortnight ago, when the two leading 2} per cent 
irredeemables were dzalt n down to 90. The authorities operated 
their turnstile for borrowers so curiously as to let through, into 
this inauspicious market, three more issues at almost the same 
revolution. But if the turnstile management was bad, it should 
perhaps in fairness be said that the timing was not quite equally 
so, for the issues themselves—and especially the result of the 
earlier Southern Rhodesia operation—were important contributors 
to the weakness of the market. Of the £32 million of 24 per cent 
Southern Rhodesian stock (1965-70, at 99), only 17 per cent was 
taken up. It had been a foregone conclusion that a high propor- 
tion would be left with the underwriters, but 83 per cent was 
distinctly larger than had been expected, and £26} million is a 
large morsel for the City to digest. An opening discount of more 
than a full point has since widened to almost two points, so that 
this return to traditional channels of financing must now be 
regarded with mixed feelings. 

e new batch of issues is being handled otheiwise, which is 
fortunate, for the terms are even less realistic than those for 
Rhodesia. In the days when the Chancellor was determined to 
force the pace, even second-line gilt-edged issues were screwed 
almost up to the levels of the premier stocks, and normal niceties 
of credi: distinctions went py the board. In one sense, therefore, 
the fact that each of these three new issues offers different terms 
might be regarded as a refreshing sign that officialdom is facing 
up to the realities of the altered situation. But the proffered yields 
also suggest, most inappropriately in the circumstances, 2 tinge 


of the old tactics: if the Rhodesia issue was pitched rather under 
the market level, the latest issues were equally plainly above 
it. At a time when the 2} per cent Savings Bond (1964-67) was 
standing below par, was it realistic to offer the Treasury- 
guacanteed North of Scotland Electricity stock at the round figurt 
when its minimum life is three years longer? Again, do the 
different constitutional status (with the Crown Agents acting as 
underwriters) and the difference in amount justify a Kenya issue 
on the same terms as Southern Rhodesia after the market experi 
ence of the latter and the intervening fall in prices ? And, beside 
the 24 per cent Savings Bond, what should be said of the new 
terms for Home corporation stocks? The. Leicester issue, with 
the National Debt Commissioners standing ready to swallow what 
others will not, is in 2} per cent stock, 1965-70, at par—-terms 
which are five years shorter than those precariously established 
before the fuel crisis knocked the bottom from the market, but 
which are otherwise unchanged. 

The details of official policy, in this obviously uneasily experi- 
mental phase, defy analysis, But such issue prices as these at 
least enable the Chancellor to tell himself that he is not giving 
ground too readily—even hough, in the course of a curiously 
reluctant reiteration of faith in cheap money, he this week astonish- 
ingly reminced his questioner that 2} per cent Consols once stood 
at 44. What a recommendatinn for that other “ Goschen” irre- 
deemab!e which, as the Chancellor but lately claimed, “ guaran- 
tees” 2$ per cent for at least ewenty-eight years! 


x x x 


Welsh Steel Undersubscription 


Lists for the issue of £15,000,000 3 per cent. first mor 
stock 1952-57 of the Steel ee of Wales closed at 
unwontedly late hour of 10.30 on 


‘ednesday morning, and it was 


later stated that applications totalled no more than £10,573,625; 
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of which £6,500,400 was represented by firm tions from 
underwriters. Public support was therefore limited to £4,073,225, 
or little more than a quarter of the total. In this result, several 
factors have played their part. There is first the current uncer- 
tainty about the future course of interest rates ; secondly, the 
cloud of ee nationalisation hangs heavily over the 
industry. On both these points, the prospectus clearly atrempted 
to meet the investor’s viewpoint, e new debenture is a 
relatively short-term security, optionally redeemable in five years, 
and finally in ten years, at a one per cent. premium in each case. 
Well-secured debentures offering a fraction over 3 per cent. to 
redemption are not readily obtainable in these times. As for the 
risk of nationalisation, the relatively short-term character of the 
stock appears to have been designed to minimise its effects—or at 
least to encourage the Government, when the time comes, to 
leave untouched such a short-dated issue, at a low rate of interest, 
for a scheme which the Government has itself approved. 

The indifferent result of the issue can to some extent be blamed 
on the recent spate of new issues—in particular, the terms of the 
Soutrern Rhodesia issue were clearly destined to cause a tem- 
porary dislocation in the market, which could have done with 
a breathing space before being asked to cope with the steel 
debentures. Doubtless, these will find a home in the portfolios 
of institutional investors in due course. Meanwhile, the project 
itself can now go forward as quickly as supplies of equipment and 
labour permit. It involves the construction of a new wide hot 
strip mill and steelworks at Margam, which wil] supply two (and 
possibly three) cold reduction plants—one for steel sheet and the 
other for tinplate. The first of these two plants has, at the 
Government’s direction “ for sociological reasons” been placed at 
Trostre, near Lianelly, and not near Swansea, as the Company 
intended, and the site of the second is not yet decided, It is 
expected that the pew plants will be run in and producing within 
five years. 

The new company starts with the transfer of fixed assets and 
working capital from the four founder companies (Richard 
Thomas, Guest Keen Baldwins, John Lysaght, and Llanelly 
Associated Tinplate) valued at more than £10 million, and pro- 
viding an income during the first three years of not less than 
£1,200,000. Thereafter, the estimated earnings of the company 
are estimated on the basis of full operation at not less than 


[ 5,000,000. 
As ; * * * 


Argentine Railroading 


A prolonged series of class meetings is due to begin next 
Thursday, extending over the following eight days, at which 
Argentine railway stockholders will be asked to approve the 
allocations proposed by the directors of the companies and en- 
dorsed by the independent panel. When the directors announced 
the terms at the end of May, they invited stockholders to await 
the receipt of the detailed schemes and explanatory circulars before 
reaching conclusions about the share-out of the purchase money. 
They added, however, that stockholders must clearly understand 
“that the distribution of the net proceeds of sale on the basis 
of the sub-joined rable ”"—which was reproduced in The Economist 
of June 7th—‘“‘ is dependent upon the approval of the scheme 
as a whole by every class of holder of loan and share capital of 
all the companies concerned.” 

The principle which the directors have set up—that all parts 
of the scheme are absolutely interdependent, and that rejection 
by any one class must necessarily involve the rejection of the 
whole scheme—is repeated with prominence in the circulars. This 
places stockholders in an invidious position, for if the sale agree- 
ment cannot become effective until the distribution of the net 
proceeds is approved, the scope for free discussion and criticism 
of the allocations completely disappears. This defect would be 
more palatable if the directors had spared some time for discussion 
of the principles on which ‘the allocation of the total purchase 
price had been framed. It was disclosed, after provisional agree- 
ment had been reached with the Argentine Government for the 
purchase of the railways, that the companies had agreed to divide 
the proceeds on the basis of “recognised capital.” Now the 
directors have taken further independent decisions about the 
splitting up of the proceeds between the different stockholders of 
each company, without explaining their method. Instead, stock- 
holders are warned of the risks they may run if they dare to raise 
objection to any feature of the scheme. | 

This arbitrary treatment is hardly reasonable. Can it seriously 
be argued that an adjustment of allocations between two classes 
of stockholders in the same company would j ise the entire 
scheme ? Surely, such an adjustment would bé a domestic matter, 
which stockholders have every right to ventilate—though some 
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tion of the methods adopted in the division of the purchase 
price would have been more to reconcile any objectors to 


the directors’ way of thinking. , the payments made to 
Staffs and directors may or may not be warranted ; long and loyal! 
service deserves a proper reward, but is there any reason why 
that reward should not be given some explanation and justification 
in the schemes ? The rigid time-table which has been Jaid down 
for the whole series of meetings will clearly leave little opportunity 
for extended discussion, but despite the “take it or leave it” 
terms of the circulars, stockholders need enter the meetings 
in despair of seeking reasonable changes to schemes. 


* * * 


Anglo-Russian Trade Agreement 


The trade negotiations between Britain and the Soviet 
Union are at last approaching finaliry. A timber contract has 
been signed covering delivery from Russia of 50,000 standards of 
softwood and 10,000 piled cubic fathoms of pitprops. These 
quantities are in themselves small and rather disappointing. 
British consumption of softwoed in 1946 amounted to 1.1 million 
standards, while the import of pitprops last year totalled 460,000 
piled cubic fathoms. Bur so long as the timber shortage remains 
acute, even smal] amounts are im There: is, however, 
no information that other raw materials, such as flax and hemp, 
have been discussed. 

On the food side, no agreement has yet been signed, but 
Russia is known to have offered 1,000,000 tons of grain in the 
first year, 1,500,000 tons in the second year and 2,000,000 tons 
in each of the following two years; about half of the quantity 
will consist of wheat and the remainder feed grains, The dis- 
cussion has reached the stage of prices. It is unlikely thar the 
USSR will offer such favourable rates as it is reported to have 
done to its politically impressionable satellites. Indeed, its recent 
rebuff in the Marshall Plan talks might lead it to exact 
top Chicago prices. There will undoubtedly be some hard 
bargaining, but at least it appears that there is both a willing 
seller and a willing purchaser. Pre-war imports of grain into 
the United Kingdom amounted to 9,000,000 tons, of which 
5,000,000 tons consisted of wheat. In 1946 arrivals totalled 3.7 
million tons, 3.4 million tons being wheat.. The Russian supplies 
will therefore make a material improvement to the British grain 
position, though they will not bridge the gap between current and 
pre-war imports. 

It is understood that the Russian authorities have decided io 
accept the recent British financial offer of 4 per cent interest on 
outstanding credits, no repayment for the first four years, and 
thereafter annual sums payable for the subsequent twelve yeurs. 
It has yet to be seen what export priorities are accorded to 
Russian purchases of equipment. As there is no Government 
selling agency in this country, it would be difficult to introduce 
any such scheme and make it work effectively. But the Russian 
agency here will no doubt be supplied with delivery dates for 
the required manufactured goods, so that the Soviet authorities 
can draw up a buying programme, 

The Agreement, which still awaits signature, has a lot to com- 
mend it. Britain obtains much needed cereals, although probably 
at a stiff price, and also at the cost of financial concessions on out- 
standing credits. But it does at least open up trade relations with 
an important supplier, who may later on be able to supply Britain 
with such other goods as dairy produce, hemp and flax, 


* * * 


Uruguay Rail Take-over ? 


Most prominent among this week’s batch of “July sith” 
arrangements—the general shape of the whole is discussed in an 
earlier acticle—and certainly most -exciting, for the City, was the 
agreement, with Uruguay. The text was not available when this 
issue Went to press, but it is known that the arrangements, unlike 
many of those recently made, afé comprehensive and definitive, 
Uruguay has agreed to a clear-cut segregation of old from new 
balances, and in return secures the benefit of the standard “ trans« 
ferabdle ” account facilities for newly accruing sterling in current 
transactions and for such portion of the old balances as Britain has 
agreed to release. It is understood that £1,000,000'will be released 
as soon as the agreement is ratified, and a further £700,000 in 
the first twelve months. The remainder of the accumulated 
sterling, now totalling about £17 million, will not be available for 
current expenditure, except that £130,000 may be employed to 
provide for bursaries for Uruguayan students in Britaim.. 

What excited the Stock Exchange, however, was the intimation 
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although it is. not yet clear how specific the formal agreement 
is on this point—that the arrangements definitely leave Uruguay 
free to use the blocked balances for purchase of the British-owned 
utility enterprises in the country, and that the purchase of the 
railways has been discussed. The Uruguayan Ambassador, it is 
undersidod, will address :o Mr Bevin an invitation to arrange for 


a British delegation to visit the country for further discussions on 
this matter 


It appears that funds are being specifically earmarked for the 
completion of the purchase of the Montevideo Tramways, which 
was agreed upon earlier in the year, and the consummation of the 
projected acquisition of the other rwo utility concerns looks toler- 
ably well assured. At this Nagé, however, the future of the rail- 
ways must be regarded differently ; but the Stock Exchange has 
quite ignored the distinction, and this week treated the coming 
invitatioa to specific discussions as sufficient justification for 
marking-up the aggregate market capitalisation rapidly towards 
the figures of a possible purchase basis which rumour has freely 
tossed to and fro. 

- * * 


Boom in Oil 


Evidence of the pressure of world demand upon oil supplies 
continues to accumulate. During the first few months of this 
year, the consumption of oil products in the United States 
increased at a record pace. The prophets who, on the basis of 
earlier trends, had the hardihood to forecast a setback in Ameri- 
can demand after the war, have certainly been confounded. One 
side-light on the pressure on supplies and prices is to be found 
in this week’s report that the Venezuelan Government is seeking 
bids for 25 per cent of the oil royalties which it takes in kind 
from companies operating in Venezuela. The present marketing 
opportunities, especially in the United States, are highly favour- 
able. 

The difficulty encountered by the oil industry in meeting the 
_ world demand for oil was referred to in the chairman’s statement 
issued with the “Shell” Transport and Trading Company’s 
accounts last week. In 1946, the “Shell” group’s production 
reached a record total of over 230 million barrels, in spite of the 
failure of Far East oil-fields to achieve even their pre-war level 
of output. Progress continues at the group’s properties in the 
United States, although there has been a temporary decline of 
6 per cent below the 1945 level in the company’s crude oi] out- 
put there. The production of chemicals has made further pro- 
gress at the plants in California and Texas, and the new chemicals 
plant at Thornton, in this country, is well on the way to com- 
pletion. The fact that an increasing proportion of Europe’s 
crude oil will have to come from the Middle East has been 
instrumental in changing the group’s refinery policy, for it has 
been decided to erect refineries in this country. The pressure on 
shipyards has forced the group to augment its tanker fleet by 
purchasing a number of American tankers of the large T2 type. 

Another striking indication of the expansion of the oil in- 
dustry comes this week from the accounts of the Anglo-Tranian 
Oil Company, which show a record trading profit for 1946 of 
£12.2 million. Sir William Fraser, in his chairman’s statement, 
reveals that production in Iran last year was double that of 1939, 
and the Abadan refinery on the Persian Gulf achieved a record 
throughput of 17.7 million tons. Capital expenditure is planned 
on a large scale. The Abadan refinery is to be expanded, though a 
shortage of equipment is expected to delay the programme. The 
Iraq Petroleum Company, in which- Anglo-Iranian has a 233 per 
cent interest, is extending its pipeline capacity from Iraq to the 
Mediterranean by some 9,000,000 tons throughput a year. Further 
development is planned at Kuwait Oil Company’s properties, in 
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pipeline from the the Mediterranean, to be t 
in co-operation with Standard Oil of New Jersey and Sogg 
Vacuum should lead to important seinen in transport costs 
it becomes available “some years 
Anglo-Iranian’s large-scale ers plans have an j 
portant bearing on the prospects for world oil sup 
The growth of Anglo-Iranian (in whose £20 million ca 
the British Government has an interest of {11.4 million) 
lines two important economic factors in world oil. Firstly, igs 
record profits point to the emergence of the Middle East as the 
chief reserve of world oil supplies within the next few y 
Secondly, the urgency with which pipeline schemes are being put. 
in hand and the recent agreements to sell oil to its two new 
American partners show that the oil problem is not one of pro 
duction, but of refining and transport. The Middle East oil jg 
there in plenty, but the chairman’s statements both from “ Shell” 
Transport and Trading and from Anglo-Iranian show that the 
world steel famine is imposing a most effective constriction-on is 
movement to the world’s main consuming centres, 


* , * 


Recovery in Rice? 


The significance of rice in the world economy was litt 
realised before the war; yet a bountiful crop in the past two 
seasons would have afforded considerable relief to the world 
food shortage, particularly in grains. Small rice rations im 
Asiatic countries have reduced the efficiency of labour and caused 
a restriction in the output of other commodities ; and the Inter 
national Emergency Food Council’s food allocations have 
diverted cereals destined for Britain, Europe and elsewhere {% 
the hunger-stricken parts of the Far East in order to prevent 
mass starvation. 

The rice producing countries have been seriously affected by 
the war and rehabilitation has been slow. In the past two 
seasons the weather has been unfavourable in the major export- 
ing areas. Moreover, the acreage in Burma, French Indo-China 
and Siam is still little more than half the pre-war levels. The 
clearing of the paddy fields requires a large amount of labour 
which is not now available. The’ Japanese occupation and the 
present lack of confidence in domestic security have caused a flight 
of farmers from the outlying areas, whilst political and financial 
instability have discouraged effort and output. ‘T>ansport 
facilities were destroyed or worn out during the war and badly 
need replacement, while the shortage of consumer goods, in 
particular textiles; is aggravating the inflationary tendencies, The 
probiem is no longer one of price ; indeed, in many areas where 
inflation is already rampant an increase in price might even 
cause a reduction in output. 

The world output of rough rice in 1946-47 has beer estimated 
at slightly over 100 million tons, and although this represents 
an increase of LI per cent on the previous season it is still some 
5 per cent below the pre-war average of 106 million tons. But 
m the main exporting countries, notably Burma, French Indo 
China and Siam, production is only about 60 per cent of the 
1935-39 figure and the difference is nearly equivalent to their 
pre-war exports of 54 million tons. 





Wortp Rice Posirion 


Pre-war 1946-47 Pre-war 1946-47 
Production Production, Change Trade Trade Change — 
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Reserve Fund - - - . - - £4,000,009 


= | THE 

: STANDARD BANK 
= @ | or SOUTH AFRICA umiten 
’ Bankers to the imperial Government m South Airica and to the Governments 
ut of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika 
Hs Capital Authorised and Subscribed - - £10,000,009 
A Capita! Paid-up - 2 + + = £2,500,003 
he 

its 


77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


LONDON WALL Branch—63 London Wall, €.C.3 
WEST END Branch—93 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and | 
| 
NEW YORK Agency—67 Wall Street | 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT. THE UNION .OF SOUTH. AFRICA, 
SOUTH-WEST ‘AFRICA; SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN’ RHO- 
DESIA, INYASALAND, KENYA, . UGANDA,. TANGANYIKA, 


| WORKING TOGETHER—the District Bank and 
ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA | 
| 


its customers. 


DISTRICT BANK LIMITED 


Banking Business of every description transacted 
at all Branches and Agencies. 


THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1746. 


EONDON OFFICES: 


City Office: 
38, THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C.2. 


RETEREAR BARE ESARRPARRRT SL REATABESS 


t 





. West End Branch: 
* 198, PICCADILLY, W.1. 
| “PRESH Hott a5 Where Accounts may be opened on usual 
f Z C4 London terms. 
; To those private citizens who feel that in Australia and New 
; Zealand lies the way to a fuller life. . . .- To those industrialists 

— 7 contemplate establishing a factory in these Dominions. . .. | 

e Bank of Australasia offers the benefit of a long experience ‘ 

8 and practical knowledge of local markets and conditions. The | HEAD OFFICE: 
; Bank has been in existence for over one hundred years and has 
0 numerous branches throughout Australia and New Zealand...) 38, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, 
a Enquiries are welcomed by the Overseas Department at the address | 
hd ren below, : EDINBURGH. 
am THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA | 
2 _. Uncorponigted by ayal Charter 1835), Branches throughout, Seotland, . UO 
nd Head Office: WThnéadneedle iret, aden, B.C Manager: ! c Govan ae AFFILIATED 16 BARCLAYS BANK ‘umes 
To sesetes sn  aaienit ey ae we ae CORA ALT eRe RENO AA sroehidiaminareaiiiiaieninetencaten 
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There are no Debentures, Mortgages or Loan Capital outstanding. 4 
The List for Applicants will open on Wednesday, 23rd July, 1947, for an 
OFFER FOR SALE OF 


600,000 SHARES OF 5/- EACH AT 11/- PER SHARE 


regaif 
Fail — jensen feed t 
es EX mts 
seen sce ett CEE TERRES Rt pepe y . 15 pe 
a Pro 
a given 
wm i N to a mee 
e utaliaie by tee = = 
Dense. cae 18 
tor tradhitss by oats A a 
depe 
Barclays Bank Limited announce the opening of a branch at 3 - 
LONDON AIRPORT (HEATHROW). Business hours are 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. at 
daily, including Sundays. The British Linen Bank announce the HE despatch of British goods to 
opening of a branch serving PRESTWICK AIRPORT at 114, Main Strect, , Australian markets can be developed 
Prestwick. Business hours are: Monday to Friday 9.30 a.m. to materially by the services available from 2 The 
this Bank. Up-to-date information on 
12.30 p.m., 1.30 to 3 p.m.; Saturdays 9 to 11.30 a.m. : 
; \ cleiaderh benkine facilitie Australian trade requirements, collected siti 
oe os ee eo — from over 400 branches and agencies ie hee! 
throughout Australia and other reliable pas: 
_ ” sources is available to British Manufac- inte 
sak . Me : exc 
Barclays Bank Limited turers and Merchants acl 
The British Linen Bank | ies 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) Address enquiries to the Information Department of :— a 
Barclays Bank (Canada) : 
i hal 
sitip aawelansuaail THE NATIONAL BANK | ” 
Barclays Bank (France) Limited : 4 vei 
Barclays Bank S.A.I. Rome OF AUS T RJ \LASIA LIMITED ; of 
a G on Limited 7, Lothbury, London, E.C.2 : @ ac 
arclays seas Development Corporation Limite and at Australia House, Strand, London, WC.2 _ 
Incorporated with Limited Liability in Victoria Established 1858  - a 
. m 
at 
e% 
ce 
Pp 
1 
Abridged Particuars 0 
R. WYLIE HILL & CO., LIMITED ! 
a "9 
(Incorporated under the Companies Acts 1862 to 1898.) ‘ ; 
Issued and ( 
Authorised SHARE CAPITAL Fully Paid Up ; ‘ 
£255,000 Divided into 1,020,000 Shares of 5/- each, fully paid $255,000 || 8; 





The Offer for Sale shows ‘(inter alia) that :— 
1. The Company carries on an old established business as a high-class retail Store in Glasgow, selling a wide range of House — 


Furnishings, China, Glass, ete. Bow’s Emporium Ltd., its recently aequired wholly owned subsidiary, carries on @ large and 
flourishing retail business as House Furnishers and General Warehousemen., 


2. Both businesses are very well known in Scotland, have extensive freehold premises in prominent sites in the main shopping areas, 
which they have occupied for many years and ave remaining under the same management as in the t. 

3. The combined net assets, exclusive of will, of the two Companies, according to recent valuations of the premises and the last 
audited Balance Sheets, amount to £374,596. 

4. The combined profits for the year ended 3lst January, 1947 (before deducting all Taxation) amounted to £71,675. 

. 


The Directors anticipate that the profits for the year ended 3lst January, 1948, in the absence of circumstances beyond their 
control, will be not less than those earned during the year ended 31st January, 1947, and propose in this event to recommend the 


payment of a dividend on all the Issued Shares of the Company at the rate of at least 15% per annum for the year ending 
3ist January, 1948. This is equivalent to 6.8% on the price at which the Shares are being offered for sale. 


Full Offers for Sale, on the terms of which alone applications will be considered, and application forms will be obtainable from :— 
BANKERS : 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, Poultry, London, E.C.2, and Branches ; 
THE CLYDESDALE BANK LIMITED, 30, St. Vincent Place, G w, C.1, and Branches ; 


THE BRITISH LINEN BANK, 110, Queen Street, Glasgow, C.1, and Branches. 
BROKERS : 
JOSEPH SEBAG & CO., 22, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2, and The Stock Exchange, London ; 
WILSON SCOTT & CO., 24, Drury Street, Glasgow, C.1, and The Stock Exchange, Glasgow. 
REGISTERED OFFICE OF THE COMPANY: 20, Buchanan Street, Glasgow, C.1. 


or from the vendors of the Shares: 


QUADRANT TRUST LIMITED, 55/56, PALL MALL, LONDON, 


A 
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regain the pre-war level of output wéuld still be insufficient 10 
pitie increased population in these areas at the pre-war level, 
for the number of consumers is estimated to have risen by 10 10 
I cent, 

se eduction in 1947-48 should show some improvement, 
given good weather and normal yields. In China the acreage 
lanted is thought to exceed last year’s figure, although in 
ndia, particularly in Bengal where jute may replace rice to 
some extent, a slight decline is expected, Continued expansion 
js anticipated in Burma and Siam, but it may take 5 years before 
conditions become normal, while in French Indo-China much 
depends on political developments. An exportable surplus of 
3 to 4 million tons is hoped for—an improvement on the current 
figure of 2.2 million tons but still appreciably below the pre- 
war level of 7.8 millon tons, 


* * * 


The Banks’ Half Year 


Each of the large banks has now made its interim dividend 
announcement for 1947, and, needless to say, in no case has there 
been any change in the distribution. The days are long since 
passed when the banks’ half-yearly statements were of particular 
interest to bank shareholders ; their significance now lies almost 
exclusively in the light they throw upon monetary policy. But, 
even on a long term view, this. past half-year may well be notable. 
It may mark the moment at which the eight-year phrase of credit 
expansion, the greatest in Britain’s financial history, was halted 
and a reverse movement first became discernible. Nearly all the 
half-yearly balance sheets of the large banks which have so far 
been published have shown a decline in deposits over the half- 
year, though all, of course, show a large increase on the levels 
of mid-1946. This movement, moreover, has occurred despite an 
acceleration in the upward movement of advances. For the clear- 
ing banks as a whole, and taking the figures to end-May, the 
advances total has gained no less than 28} per cent in twelve 
months, and for the first time the aggregate figure has stood 
at well over £1,000 million for a succession of months. Hence 
even the average for the half-year shows an increase of some 12 per 
cent on that for the first half of 1946. Meanwhile, investment 
portfolios have been further expanded, though it is noteworthy 
that one of the “ Big Five” banks shows a decline and another 
only a modest increase. 

The rate at which the principal earning assets—advances and 
investments—have been expanding suggests that the banks have 
been securing an important set-off against the inroads which have 
been made into gross revenue by the fall in interest rates and the 
rise in establishment costs. In this context, a comparison of the 
changes over a two-year period vields rather striking results. ‘The 
average level of net deposits during the past half-year was, at 
about £5,400 million, approximately £1,000 million higher than 
the average for the first half of 1945. Thanks to the ending of 
window-dressing and to the institution six months ago of a day- 
to-day target cash ratio of 8 per cent compared with the former 
“published” ratio of over 10 per cent, even this large increase 
in deposits has not required the provision of any additional cash 
in the balance sheets. Thus the £1,000 million has been employed 
wholly in the two main groups of liquid and earning assets. In 
the liquid group, the really flexible items—the bill portfolio and 
call money—there has been a spectacular expansion, averaging not 
much less than £790 million—almost 80 per cent of the additional 
deposits. But the increase in floating debt borrowings which this 
expansion implies has been accompanied, as is well known, by 
the Treasury policy of switching into Treasury bills from Treasury 
deposit receipts, the banks’ average holdings of which declined 
over the two-year period by roughly £370 million. Hence the 
net increase in the banks’ average holdings of short-dated assets 
was equivalent to little more than 40 per cent of the additional 
resources available. The remainder, amounting to almost 60 per 
cent, was employed in investments and advances. The investment 
portfolio in the past half-year has averaged roughly £300 million 
(or nearly 27 per cent) more than in the first half of 1945. The 
expansion in the average total of advances has been almost as 
grecat—amounting, in round figures, to £280 million, but the rate 


of growth here has been even more striking, equivalent to nearly 
37 per cent. 


* * * 


Electric Power and Staggering 


Building and civil engineering work on power stations valued 
at £75 million is to be undertaken during the next two years, and 
has been given priority for supplies of materials by the Ministry 
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Site work is in: progress on 63 projects which will, 
house, plant with a Se pecty SPeeting 5,260,000 kilowatts and 
plans have been approved for 13 projects to house a further 
1,205,000 kilowatts of capacity. Rivopeties these arrangements 
will provide more than sufficient house-room for the Central 
Electricity Board’s expansion programme of §,892,700 kilowatts 
for the period up to 1950. oe 

Unfortunately, the empty shells of power houses will not 
generate electricity, and there is every likelihood that if this 
building programme.is completed by the due date (unlike most 
programmes nowadays) it will far outstrip the maximum potential 
rate of installation of generating equipment. To achieve the 
CEB programme by 1950, more than 1.4 million kilowatts of 
capacity will have to be installed on the average for each year 
from 1947 to 1950. The rate of delivery to the domestic market 
of steam turbo-alternators exceeding 10,000 kilowatts capacity 
was 30,000 kilowatts in January and February, and 72,500 
kilowatts in March. Even the March rate of production amounts 
only to some 850,000 kilowatts a year and not all of it would 
be power-house equipment. There is clearly no hope of getting 
anywhere near the average figure in 1947 and little enough 
chance of doing so in 1948; the burden of overtaking the arrears 


of power generating capacity must be transferred to the later 
years, 


The officially estimated gap between available capacity and 
maximum demand next winter is put at 2,000,000 kilowatts. This 
estimate clearly takes account of the increasing gap between the 
manufacture of new machinery and the growth of demand and the 
obsolescence of old equipment. Even without the present steel 
shortage, it would be quite impossible to stage a last minute 
spurt to fill such a gap. And even if there are adequate coal 
stocks to keep the power stations running uninterruptedly through- 
out the winter, serious power cuts will be inevitable. The Govern- 
ment are now considering the possibility of compulsory staggering 
of the industrial load, which has been recommended by the 
regional boards through the National Joint Advisory Council, 
This step is said to be necessary because in certain districts 
voluntary agreement on staggering has been frustrated by a 
recalcitrant few. But the difficulty which has yet to be solved is 
to find a sanction against those who continue to take power 
outside the permitted hours ; this involves some knotty points of 
contract which have not yet been resolved. 


of Works. 


* * * 


Delays to Locomotive Conversion 


Last October it was announced that 1,217 railway ¢ngines 
would be converted from coal to oil burning as part of the Govern- 
ment’s plans to save coal during the winter of 1946-47. Only a 
week later the Minister of Fuel and Power, in a debate on the 
coal situation, stated that earlier estimates of a total saving of 
three million tons of coal by April, 1947, from locomotive conver- 
sion would have to be revised to 1,000,000 tons. “The fail- 


ways,” said Mr Shinwell, “ have had difficulties about tanks and 
the like.” 


Judging by an announcement last week, progress has been pain- 
fully slow ever since. So far, 37 lomomotives have been con- 
verted to oil burning, nine are undergoing conversion and about 
40 should be ready by August 1st. The main problem is to build 
sufficient oil storage capacity, and this is related to the shortage 
of steel. The conversion programme, of 1,217 engines presumably 
includes all schemes already approved, for which, therefore, fuel 
supplies have been assured, 


Estimates published from time to time during the last ten 
months give an approximate idea of the proportionate part which 
the conversion of locomotives to oil burning will ultimately play 
in the oil-firing programme. The locomotive conversion pro- 
gramme, when completed, will involve the consumption of 16,000 
tons of oil a week—say 800,000 tons a year If all the engines 
in the programme were converted by the autumn of next year, 
they would account for about 13 per cent of the anticipated 
increase of six million tons in this country’s fuel oil consumption 
above the 1945-46 level. The current annual rate of consumption, 
assuming that all the locomotives already converted are running, 
can hardly be more than about 25,000 tons. This is only a meagre 
fraction of the rate at which the steel industry alone expects to 
consume oil this autumn, Such a cmaneant however, meee 
not belittle the contribution. which locomotive,oil conversion may 
make towards saving coal. But it does cuavasiar the need to 
speed up the conversion programme if it is to produce the antici- 
pated saving of a million tons of coal a year, 
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A London Metal Market Again ? 


The new offensive for the opening of the London Metal 
Exchange has gained a partial success before it has been launched. 
The Ministry of Supply announced this week the withdrawal of 
restrictions on the issue of licences and contracts covering copper, 
lead, zinc and tin metal. Hitherto their issue was limited accord- 
ing to the applicant’s rate of consumption, stocks and forward 
purchases ; in future, applicants will only need to give a guarantee 
that their applications for metal are against orders for their pro- 
ducts and that they have made full allowance for the consumption 
of scrap. The intention here is clearly to prevent consumers 
from building up stocks. This move will undoubtedly reduce 
the burden of administrative work, but it does not mean the end 
of bulk purchase and freedom for private merchanting. It is, 
however, a welcome relaxation, now that the period of acute 
shortage is passing, and it is therefore some encouragement to 
the protagonists of privaie trading. The need for international 
commodity markets is obvious. A futures market for copper 
has already been re-opened in New York, and experience in 
corton shows that other countries are anxious 10 seize any 
available opportunity to set wp an  imternational com- 
modity market. If London is to remain an important trade 
centre for metals, it will be necessary ro re-open the Metal 
Exchange soon, even if its activities have to be restricted—say 
on the model of the rubber market. The case for organised 
commodity markets is patent, except to those who regard bulk 
purchise by Governments as the only cheap and moral form 
of international commerce. Such markets provide Britain with 
valuable foreign exchange through the entrepdt irade ; they also 
induce foreign merchants to use British services such as banking, 
insurance and shipping, which are still valuable “ invisible * 
exports. 

There would, however, seem to be little purpose in re-opening 
a market if dealings could not take place either because of 
currency restrictions or because of lack of supplies. World sup- 
plies of non-ferrous metals did not show any great expansion last 
year. World production of copper (excluding Russia, Japan and 
Jugoslavia) in 1946 totalled 1,621 muilhon tons compared with 
1,398 million tons in 1945 and 1,741 million tons before the war 
(1936-38 average), whereas consumption totalled 1,947 million 
tons ; there was a further large reduction in stocks eccumulated 
during the war period. Lead is still in shortest supply. Output 
in the United States, Canada and Mexico showed a decline last 
year—it was, in fact, 22 per cent below the 1938 level of 795,000 
tons. This downward tendency was also evident in Austraiia, 
Germany, Burma, Peru and Jugoslavia. World production in 
1946 was probably 6 per cent lower than in 1945 and 38 per cent 
below the 1938 figure. Zinc is in a freer supply and although 
the output of ore in many areas declined in 1946, it was neverthe- 
less maintained above the pre-war level—at least in the western 
hemisphere. Australian production, however, which in 1938 was 
second only to the United States, totalled only 130,000 ions in 
1946—a drop of 26 per cent compared with. the pre-war level. 
World consumption of zinc in 1946 was estimated at 52%500 ‘ons, 
or approximately the same as in 1938, while the production of 
spelter was calculated to be 1,312,600 tons. Full details of world 
production and consumption of non-ferrous metals were published 
is last week’s issue of the Records and Statistics Supplement. 

It would seem, therefore, that although from the general point 
of view it is desirable to resume private trading in metals as soon 
as possible the current shortages of the main non-ferrous metals 
would provide inadequate scope for free dealings. Bur as output 
improves—and current indications are more favourable—the 
Government should keep in mind the need to reopen the London 
Metal Exchange at the earliest opportunity. 


* * * 


Modest Reduction in Copper 


A reduction in the Ministry of Supply’s price for copper 
had been expected for some weeks, but the modest cut of £5 
per ton for electrolytic copper to £132 per ton announced this 
week has caused some stir. In New York, copper has fallen 
from 24 cents a Ib at the beginning of last month and has become 
stabilised, temporarily at least, at 21} cents—equivalent to £119} 
a ton. It was widely expected that the British price would be 
reduced by at least {10 a ton in conformity with the lower 
American price. Indecd, the Mimistry’s announcement associates 
the £5 reduction with th: lower price at which the Ministry is 
now buying copper overseas. The small reduction does not 
mean that the Ministry’s current purchases are made at prices 





above ye world level or that Ministerial overheads are so 
that British consumers are — a ana — 4 
competitors. It means mere t wry averaging: 
the cost of its purchases ; that it bought too freely at the higher: 
prices ; and that the consumer will not yet enjoy the full benefit of 
a reduction which his American mp aie enjoy, ©) 

Electrolytic copper, which was stabilised at £62 per ton from) — 
Sepectaiber? Shan to April, 1946, rose at a spectacular pace during” 
the ensuing twelve months. On January 1, 1947, the price was” 
raised by £19 to £117 per ton, and at the end of February and | 
March it was raised by {10 on each occasion to £137, whete 
it remained until this week. These increases have moved in — 
parallel, subject to a certain time-lag, with movements im the’ — 
“world price” of copper, which is controlled largely by Americag” _ 
demand. During the last six weeks the American market hag’ 
been easier, although there has been no sign of the steady fall 
in prices which was anticipated. This week’s reduction in the 
British price is the first since the beginning of the war, and gc 4 
is a welcome omen that the supply and demand for copper are” 
moving at last ;owards equilibrium. Even if the New York price 
should remain at 214 cents, the British price should sooner of 
later come down to the equivalent level of £120-a ton. ¥ 
Meanwhile, the previous restriction on forward purchases of» 
copper to seven months’ supply has been withdrawn ; consumers 
may now buy any quantities forward at the current ruling prices, 
Forward purchases made before this week’s reduction, however,’ 
will have to be paid for at the higher price. The relaxation of 
control on purchases may assist manufacturers to quote firm 
prices to their customers, and some will no doubt avail them- 
selves of this facility. Bur if the market trend has turned de 
cisively downwards, such forward buying is likely ro be 
restricted. 


. * * 


Tyre Production Problems 


- Some weeks ago the tyre industry was forced to put most of 
its employees temporarily on short time, owing to the shortage 
of an essential material in tyre manufacture called channel black. 
This is a special variety of carbon black which is a product of 
natural gas, The dangers to the country’s road transport system 
of a continued shortage of tyres were emphasised in a dramatic 
statement last week by the Road Haulage Association. 

So far this year, the tyre manufacturing industry has produced 
little more than half the output of which it is capable. Production 
had returned to pre-war levels by September last year when the’ 
industry’s monthly consumption of raw rubber reached 9,000 tons. 
But the shortage of textile materials from Lancashire, coupled with 
the fuel crisis which soon followed, rapidly reduced its output. 
Raw rubber consumption, which was still as high as 8,855 tons 
in January, amounted to no more than 3,259 tons in February. 
The shortage of textile materials has been partly overcome—by 
securing finished cotton from Italy and tyre cord from America. 
Plans are also going forward to expand tyre fabric capacity in this 
country, particularly by the growing use of rayon, which now 
accounts for about one-third of the industry’s requirements. Since 
the fuel crisis, supplies of textile materials have become more 
plentiful. But in May, labour trouble in the United Srates oil- 
fields, whence carbon black supplies for this country are obtained, 
interrupted the flow of production and exports, Since the British 
tyre industry had been operating on very low stocks, it felt the full 
force of the fall in carbon black imports from 82,037 cwts in April 
to 43,193 cwts in May. 7 

It may be possible eventually to reduce the dependence of road 
transport on carbon black imports from the United States by 
encouraging its production in the Middle East and in Britain 
and even by some further extension of the re-treading industry. 
But in the short period, British tyre production can only be 
increased by securing larger supplies of essential channel black 
from the United States. There is some promise of simproved 
supplies by next month, which may be in time for the industry to 


ley 


Rt Be 


provide sufficient tyres for essential motor transport ‘this winter. 
If not, the critical shortage in road transport faci £ 


foes 


a 


Road Haulage Association fears, will be especially damaging, for it 
is bound to coincide this winter with a shortage of railway wagons. 
* * * ‘ 


A Manganese Shortage 
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E A RECENT SURVEY in 19 countries re- 
a: vealed that Parker Pens were more sought 


after than all other makes of pen. People 

want them because of their dependability 

and satisfying performance, but they have 

often to wait for them, as fine workmanship 
cannot be hurried... 


showing the flag! 


Continuing ‘in sts role_as aerial ambassador—and 
following a five-months’ 41,000 mile “showing- 
the-flag” tour of the Americas—a “Bristol” 
Freighter is now making an extensive demon- 
stration tour of Australia and New. Zealand. 
This practical, common-sense aircraft —designed 
and built for carrying freight safely, cheaply and 





speedily in any part of the world—will show the 


Commonwealth that “Bristol’’ civil aircraft retain 





all those qualities which 


PARKER PENS me wet FS 


BUSH HOUSE, W.C.2 


a° TSSOP Se RHA HESRBARB ASEM! 








THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY LIMITED 







iGo, : 


Pure Navy Cut of 
Pre-War quality 





LIGHTING EVERY MATCH 


A hundred years ago Arthur Albright’s idea for making 
Amorphous Phosphorus on a commercial scale brought safety 
to workers in match factories, and gave the world its first 
safety match. Today Albright & Wilson’s match phosphorus 
products light every match made in Britain and countless 
millions of others all over the world. 


Cow mains | a || ALBRIGHT & WiisON 
MANUFACTURERS | 1 072. FOILED PACKET 4/2} a) CH 3 As | CALS 
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Watch Clause 63 


Under the TRANSPORT BILL, as it left the House of Commons, 


have virtually unlimited power, subject only to the Minister, over 
the whole BUS system of Great Britain. 

CLAUSE 63 i empowers this Commission to prepare 
SCHEMES for promoting the co-ordination of the passenger 
transport services of amy area, and under any such scheme a 
body may be set up to take over any existing undertakings. 





THIS CLAUSE AFFECTS THE INTERESTS [=~ 
OF EVERY BUS PASSENGER IN THE | The yeate pare 
COUNTRY. | * SCHEMES 


means in effect that 










The general effect of CLAUSE 63 
and the two following clauses, 
if they go through Parliament 
unamended, would be that 
before very long a series 


Competition between road 
| and rail would be abolished. 
Fares would be equalised — 
| upwards. 


: ; Some services would be 
public monopolies, staffed by | eliminated, others would be 
public officials, would acquire | cut down. 
every bus service as well as the | Speed and comfort would be 
railway services with which they | secondary considerations. 
are in competition, and run them | Existing incentives to spend 
both under stereotyped control | money on constant develop- 
directed from Whitehall with | 77s would be replaced by 
liteh iti | the repressive hand of the 
S for local Treasury in Whitehall. 
or lecal requirements. 


There is still time for Clause 63 to be amended, if it is 
made clear that public opinion insists that the interests 
of the BUS PASSENGERS must be protected. 


WRITE TO YOUR M.P. 


The British Omnibus Companies Public Relations Committee 


CV¥S-269 





A POWER BEHIND 


BRITAIN’S DRIVE 





ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


COMPANY 


Generating Plant for Steam, Water or Oil Power - Sub-Stations 
and Converting Plant - Transmission Systems, Switchgear and 


Control - Electric Traction and Transport - Industrial Electrification 
Electrical Equipment for Marine Purposes - Domestic and 
Allied Appliances - Aircraft and Aircraft Electrical Equipment. 
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See how they run— 


Some liquids ‘ run” easily. Others are sticky or 
viscous. Some substances are so viscous that their 
movement can be detected only by periodical 
observation over months or even years. Pitch, for 
example, when examined under laboratory con- 
ditions, flows so slowly that at ordinary tempera- 
tures it would take tens of years to move only a 
few inches. The chemist frequently needs to find 
exactly how ‘ thick’ or how ‘ thin’ a given liquid 
is: in other words, to determine its viscosity with ” 
accuracy. Viscosity can be measured by noting the 
time taken for a sample to pass through a hole of 
standard size. The newer type of viscometer is 
more elaborate and enables a detailed analysis 
of viscosity to be made. In one form of instru- 
ment the liquid to be tested is placed in a metal 
cup which rotates about a closely-fitting plunger 
suspended from a fine steel wire. As the liquid 
is carried round it exerts a drag on the plunger 
causing it to turn and thus to twist its supporting 
wire — the greater the viscosity of the liquid, the 
greater the drag. The degree of twist is shown on 
a finely graduated scale from which readings can 
be taken. These provide figures from which 
viscosity can be calculated with great accuracy. 
It is this new accuracy that, to give one example, 
enables the oil-refiner to achieve complete uni- 
formity.in every grade of oil 

he produces, for the British 

chemical. industry uses the 

viscometer in a hundred ways 

to further its ability to serve 

the public. | 
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involve difficulties for steel production, for nearly. f cent eclipse of the German industry, and. secondly, the emergence. of 
*f the world’s output of manganese is used a Veg as. the United States’ industry as the world’s gest steel exporter. 


a reducing agent ; its use as an alloying element is quite limited. The third development is the growth of capacity in what 
The American decision, however, is unlikely to have any were formerly importing countries, These factors are analysed in 

immediate repercussions, as the stockpile is to be built up over a. the Junr issue of the British Iron and Steel Federation’s statis- 

period of years and purchases are to be made as far as possible tical bulletin. 

from supplies in excess of current industrial demand, The actual 








impact of this policy will be felt by American producers, as the EaPee (000 Teag Sraez. 

stock-pile will be made up largely of domestic ores, which in any a ae 

case are 'ow grade and do not generally enter the world market. Goel 

But this in turn will cause the American steel industry to become | U.S.A. | U.K, | ene 

more dependent ease arm supplies unless home production of es social tchebiltie tein | 

manganese is expan beyond domestic requirements. aes 
World production of manganese in 97 reached a peak of : Prete carer te 1906 So 1S ie 

million tons, the’ main sources being Russia, India and Sout : = 

Africa. Current output is poset not above as am of Tene enn ios 1,329 % 22 
million tons owing largely to reduced supplies from ssia : 

= India, which. are both high-grade producers, During the ee oe 1068 ed 199 

war alternative sources. were developed—in particular the Gold shine 0s Oona rom 1,299 915 ‘1 

Coast (whose exports expanded from a pre-war peak of s0000¢ = #2. 1946 200 188 7 

tons to 700,000 tons), Cuba and Brazil. The production in the. py vnocated 1e97 9 186 ine 

latter two countries, which consists of low-grade ore, has since =  222=°°° 1946 216 192 57 

declined, but shipments from West Africa are being maintained. ,,,,, onl, ch aa an 

Russia’s potential output has. increased with the expansion of the == 1946 | 3,764 1,564 1,877 


Tschiaturi mines in Georgia.and the restoration of the Nikopol —— ~~ Ee 


mines in the Ukraine, but exports have.been small. A gradual _ Note.—The 196 figures cover about 80 per cent. of total iron and steel exports : such 
recovery has been apparent in both India and South Africa but fabiiatibe ac meluiak “nities Dut non-commercial exports for reliel “pd re- 
expansion is hampered by a shortage of equipment and labour, 
and in the case of India, by internal transport difficulties. In 1937, Belgium-Luxemburg was the largest exporting area 
The loss of Germany and Japan, two leading pre-war importers, with a figure of 3,889,000 tons, closely followed by Germany and 
has to a large extent been counterbalanced by increased shipments the United States. Britain came fourth with an export figure 
to the United States and the United Kingdom. American of 2,609,000 tons, By 1946, the United States was exporting, in 
imports in 1946 totalled 1,560,0000 tons or 165,000 tons above total, over 4,143,000 tons, Germany had disappeared, Britain was 
the previous peak of 1941. British arrivals last year amounted reduced to 1,860,000 tons and Belgium-Luxemburg to 1,577,000 
to 194,450 tons—slightly higher than the 1938 figure—while in tons. This redistribution of the world export trade has taken place 
the first five months of 1947 imports amounted to 119,676 tons within a total world steel trade which has shrunk over the same 
compared with 79,990 tons in the corresponding period last year period from 19 million to 9,000,000 tons. Accompanying this 
or 80,298 tons in an average five months of 1938. At the moment shrinkage, there has been a changeover in the geographical distri- 
there is a relative shortage of high grade ore and if world steel bution of markets, as the table above indicates. The United States 
production expands more rapidly than high grade manganese out- for instance, has switched much of the supplies which formerly 
put a real shortage may develop. There is, however, a surplus Out- went to the Middle and Far East, to continental Europe and 
put of low-grade ore which could always be utilised at the expense 











South America. Britain’s reduced exports have been largely at 

of certain technical difficulties and higher costs. Bie ‘Sapetion of thie Pienee. si its 
e x * Output of steel ingots and castings in June was at the rate of 
13.2 million tons a year, compared with 12.7 million tons in May 
and an average of 11.2. million tons in the. first quarter of the 
Steel Exports and Production year. But this. higher” pfodnerion has achieved. only by 
The war has profoundly affected the international trade in drawing upon stocks of pig-iron and other materials. The slight 
iron and steel. Like other great export industries, such as improvements in pig-iron and steel production are € ag- 

textiles and chemicals, steel is seeking a post-war readjustmient 


ing when allowance is made for the effect of the, intide 
in the light of three new factors. In the case of steel these are, holidays on output in May, and the shortage of coal deliveries 
first, the dislocation to Europe’s steel export trade, especially the continues to affect output seriously. 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 370 securities weeklv in the Records and Statistics Supplement. —_ Notes on the following company 
reports also appear in the Supp nt; Shell Transport and Trading ; Anglo-Iranian ; The Zinc Corporation. 
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Prices, Net Gross | Prices, tat ’ Price, | Yield, 
Jan, 1-July 16 | ; Yield,* | Vield,*,|jlan. l-July 16 care | 
1947 Name of Security July 16, | July 16, 947 ree | 
Sh , 7 | i ascapriinriamtsinncmnene t 1947 
High | Low | | | High Low ia) (6) (ce) | 
tad sualk cum Sek: | ieee es ae: Lins aed deat *] 4 ""@ther Securities Yrs a 
| Gritish Funds* £s 4. f s. d. i} A @ \ australia 3 1965-69 1S 96 
105} | 101 ion 3% March 1 202 1 ots 1 10 | ( |Birmingham 2}% 1966-71. . 2 0 
105% | 101% | War Bonds 2 * 101 101 010 7;112 5} 2 (a) | Argentine 34 39.4 
102% | 100% | Exchequer 100 100 013 10);1 9 Off I42/- 40 ¢| % ¢|j/Angio Amencan #18 
105% | 101 | War Bomds:24% 102 102 015 4/119 11 } 203/9 5 a} 25 6 |\Angio-Iranian Oil ¢ 218 12 
1054 | 1015 | War Bonds March 1, 1952-54. 019 10};2 4 0 60/- 10 64.45 6 jj Assoc, Port. Cem. Ord. Stl, 1 STI. Se 
106 101g |War Bonds 24% Aug. 15, 1954-56.) 101g.xd) l0ljxd 1 3 6/2 5 7 42/3 25 ¢| 4 ¢'\Anstin Motor ‘A’ Ord. Stk 5 0 © 
106 103 \\F adios 35% eee Ue. y 1 017.9;2 2 7 95/44 Ve ae Ord. ‘B 349 
108 & 103; ||Nation . 3% July 15, 1954-58) 104}xd) 1 1 16/2 711i M6/- 720 0] tS @ om Rane 2 5 li? 
1094 | ‘ar Loan 3% 1 1 12 41);2 9 7H 14/4 8 e| 12 » || British fi 3 14 10 
1084 | 10 Savings Bonds 3% l03jxd; l03ixdi 1 4 2/210 5 68/7 74¢| 9} & |'Courtaulds Get 27 8 
105# \\Funding 24% 101 1 1 610/210 0 29/1} be 8 ¢|i\Dorman 6 iit 
109% | 102 Funding 3% April 7 1 104 418 313.12 4 81/- 12 ¢} 615 6 ¢ Dan Rubber S17 8 
Imp | | Funding Ma ni 16 | O18 2)212 0}} 53/- 3 @| 7 6|\Imp.Chem. Ind. Ord, 36 2 
& | i Savings Bonds 9 104 104 16 9/2141 49/6 Tec) We Cotton Ord. Stk. 7.3 
98% |\Savings Bonds 100 186 3/211 2 57/3 le 5 ¢|iLever & Unilever Ord. 1 16 w 
Victory Bonds 4 118 Tbe} 1 kl 25214 Hi 7A 10 ¢| 126 ||London Brick Ord. $4 1 
all 103 Savings Bonds 3% A 104¢ xd eee 181);264 4 (@) (4) iL.MLS, 4% Ist Pret $3548 
104 War Loan 108, #il 1 5j;21211 36/3 24a 44} |IN.-Bastn. Elec, Ord, Stk. 424 
tat li onso i% ‘litgxd) “llixd | 019 7}213 44 66/3 $a} 20 6|\P’chin J’nson Ord. 315 2 
107 ‘Con ) il 109 | 1 3 91214 5 39 769-58 | 1744 ¢ | Sa Gliese 20 8 
Treas, Stk, gl {110 4/215 5]} 63/4 ¢ ¢ |i s & Lloyds Def. an 4, 
|Treas. Stk 103 110 2/217 4)}| 08/9 te] 18.2) F Tranept 1 8 9} 
UT | 107¢ ||Redemp, Stk. 3 1 107% | 1 8 41214 6] 147/6 o Tube Lavst. 3.9 0, 
Comsols 2h% Ge... ccecerseceescfl 9 110 3/215 i]) 96/9 b @ || Tarner & Newall Ord. 236 2° 
| 107/6 65 b| 15 @ ||Woolworth (F. W $9 2+ 
: i . ‘ 
| n ES ty ‘ 
} (a) Interim, (6) Fin (c) ole year. j 
* To earliest except § fat yield and? assumed average life 17 years 6 months. || bonus of 2} per cent. free of income tax: vied Fifteen | 
Net yields after allowing for tax at 9. in 4. + Excluding draw. months to March 31, 1947 (yield basis 7°6 per cent). 
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Rising Clothing Sales 


A sharp increase in sales of houschold goods is the main 
feature of the Board of Trade’s retail trade statistics for April, 
In May, this improvement was not quite maintained, but 
purchases of other gcods increased more than sufficiently to 
offset this small decline. The accompanying table shows the 
recent trend of sales and stocks reported by the large shops, and 
the trend is confirmed by the Board of Trade’s statistics from 
independent retailers which are summarised in this week’s Records 
and Statistics Supplement. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF SALES PER WEEK 
Average for 1942=-100 


Apparel Household Non-Feod Food | Total 

} Goods Merchandise = 
May, Tiiecens chiens ‘ 135 285 142 127 ' 135 
Asst, TEA > veiexie cevacd i57 225 158 150 i 141 
May, BOGE idengebvaee 159 222 165 135 147 


INDEX NUMBERS OF APPAREL STOCKS 
Average for 1942 = 100 


Women's Men's and 
Wear Boys’ Wear ey Footwear 
a ee rere es Sonne ie 84 67 65 
pCR BOT oo oi vest pate due dove sue 9 | 109 85 
May, 1947 114 83 


There are two points of interest in the May figures. First, it is 
quite clear that the increased retail turnover has not occurred at 
the expense of stocks. These, according to the table, increased 
during the month in women’s and men’s wear and were unchanged 
in foorwear. Secondly, there are indications that retail trade 
conditions varied widely in different regions in May, The 
improvement.in non-food merchandise sales, for instance, was 
much less.noticeable in Central London and the West End than 
elsewhere. The fall in the London area (excluding suburban 
London, where experience was more in line with that in the 
Provinces) was. concentrated on clothing. But this decline was 
more than offset by large increases in, Scotland and the North of 
England. The largest expansion in, food sales was in the London 
area (central and suburban). Sales of tobacce, too, seem to have 
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been curtailed much less in the London area than 
Compared with May, 1946, tobacco sales in the Provinces 
down by anything from 2 to 8 per cent. But they i 

more than 20 per cent, in the Central London area and 

a 6 per cent. increase in suburban London. The decrease a 


cash value of tobacco ‘sales for the country, as a whole, was pia : 


per cent compared with the increase in price for popular 
of cigarettes of 43 per cent after the Budget. 


first month, of about 30 per cent in tobacco consumption. 


Shorter Notes “ 
The Bonus Issues Tax was already destined to be the most 


anomalous impost in the British fiscal system ; it is now evi 
that it will also be the most uncertain. On the Report stage’ of 


the Finance Bill, the Chancellor declined, after all, to meet the: 


request that the Commissioners of Inland Revenue should 
required to make definitive estimates, in advance of an issue,’ 
the amount of duty which would be payable—on the ground 
if anybody had to make a guess of share market valuationis, it 
better that the company should do it. In most cases the amount 
of duty will thus become a gamble which must be added to the 
other uncertainties in making an issue—but, if this prevents issues 
being made, the Chancellor now bluntly admits that he would 

“not think that an evil thing.” The political motive of = 
extraordinary duty is indeed unmasked. 

* aa 

Provisional trade figures for June show that imports were 
slightly.higher, Imports in June at £153.8 million compared with 
£153.2 million in May. _ United Kingdom exports. were £935 
mann, compared with £89.7 million in May; and correspo 

e-export figures were £7.1 million and £41 million. . It is 
aan that the volume of exports will be “a little higher ” as 
the May figure of 10g (1938= FON), 


On the last day of the committee stage of the Companies = 
Labour back benchers reinstated the provisions fer the disc 
of the beneficial owners of shares held by nomunees, which 
been withdrawn in the House of Lords, on the ground that i 
would be impossible to enforce. 





GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


BANKERS | 
ARMY and ROYAL AIR FORCE AGENTS 


Established 1753 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, 
30th JUNE, 1947 








LIABILITIES 
Capital <a £1,060,000 
Current, Deposit and other ‘Accounts sa . 67,577,322 
Liability for Acceptances, Engagements, etc. $,072,427 
£74,559,749 
ASSETS a 
Cash in hand and Balance at Bank of ; 5,701,677 
Balances with, and Cheques in course of ction on, other 
Banks in the British ns 2,908,928 
Money at Call and at Short Notice ow stand oud -» 15,846,800 
Bills Discounted 40 wae om 1,342,507 
Treasury Deposit Receipts oi si pes i 7,000,000 
Investments : 
British Cpivnedbvienié Securities... on» €21,879,740 
Other Securities... oi oe og o 668 828 
Advances to Customers and other Accounts Tieton 
Bank Premises : 
Freeheld ... ond oie ows - ae 620,000 
Leasehoid oot ae oe ont one 75,000 
Liabilities of Customers for PE, 
Engagements, etc. ry om ing §,072,427 
£74,559,749 
HEAD OFFICE : 67, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
CHILD'S BRANCH : I, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
HOLT'S BRANCH : Kirkland House, Whitehall, S.W.1. 


Associated Banks : Royal Bank of Scotiand : Williams Deacon's Bank Ltd 
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is your 
FIRE COVERAGE 


out-dated, too? 


Out-of-date fire-fighting methods raise a smile now, but out-of- 
date fire insurance can be a very serious matter. To-day’s increased 
values make it advisable to check up your policies and keep your 
cover right up to date. Do it now— tomorrow may be too late ! 


Famous for every type of insurance — 7 


GENERAL 
ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE | 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


Chief Offices: General Buildings, Perth, Scotland 
General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 4 





Thus although tie 
Chancellor’s punitive increase in tobacco duty had a limited effesy 
on tobacco purchasers in London, it produced a cut, during % 
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COMPANY MEETINGS | 


~ OTTOMAN BANK 
REVIVAL OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
COLONEL E. GORE BROWNE’S SPEECK 


The ecightieth annual general meeting of 
the Ottoman Bank was. on the 16th 
instant, in London, 

CoLoneL E. Gore | Browne, . D.S,O., 
O.B.E., T.D.,. A-D.C, (the chairman), in 
the course of his speech, said: The year 1946 
has been our first full year’s working under 
post-war conditions, But, as you all know, 
conditions in Europe and the Near East, not 
to mention a wider field, are stilt far from 
normal. readjustment 
was to be expected after the cessation of 
hostilities, but in many of the countries in 
which we work there have pean still are 
political and economic difficulties and 
anxieties. 

Heavy expenditure by the Allied Forces 
in some countries, and the high prices re- 
ceived for exports in others, while largely 
increasing the national income, resulted in an 
expansion of purchasing power out of pro- 
portion to available commodities, the more 
so in view of the scarcity of imports. In 
some countries the necessity for maintaining 
large national forces still further increased 
this purchasing power while diminishing the 
possibilities of production. 

In the circumstances it is doubtful 
whether the most drastic measures could 
have prevented a heavy rise in internal prices 
and in the cost of living (such as has taken 
place in varying degree in all the countries 
of the Near East). The year 1946 was a very 
active one for trade and commerce through- 
out the Near East. In this activity your bank 
took its full share and, in spite of rising ex- 
penses and of difficulties to which I shall refer 
later, was able to make a satisfactory profit. 


BALANCE-SHEET FIGURES 


The balance-sheet before you shows a 
total of £64,156,900, against {67,659,000 at 
the end of 1945. This decrease is due in the 
main to the devaluation of the ‘Turkish pound, 
which took place in September, 1946. But 
for this the total of the balance-sheet would 
have shown an increase on that for the 
previous year, Our deposits, for the same 
reason, show a decrease: £56,487,000 in 
1945, against £60,364,000 in 1945. 

On the other side of the balance-sheet, 
our cash is down to £9,631,000, showing a 
fall of about £1,700,000 on the previous year. 
You will notice, however, a compensating in- 
crease in the “money at call and notice.” 
“Bills receivable ” have also fallen by some 
£4,700,000, but, on the other hand, our in- 
vestmenis have increased from £13,600,000 
to £17,100,000, since we have maintained in 
1946 our policy of seeking an improved yield 
on our funds by increasing our holding of 
short-term British securities. The decrease 
in the item “Advances to customers and 
other accounts” is due to the devaluation 
already mentioned, and, in some degree, to 
a conservative policy regarding i 
advances. 

Our profit and loss account shows a balance 
for the year of £186,562 1s, 9d., an increase 
of about £52,000 over the previous year’s 
figure. After adding the amount brought 
forward from 1945, there is, therefore, avail- 
able in the profit and loss account @ sum 
£218,489 8s. 5d. A transfer of £50,000 has 

made to provision for contingencies, and 
I shall later submit to you your committee’s 
Tecommendation for the disposal of the 
balance of £168,489 8s, 5d. 


TURKEY'S PROGRESS 


Turkey, during 1946, adopted a bold policy 
of reimposing pre-war trading conditions and 
of encouraging private enterprise and healthy 
Competition. Rationing and restrictions were 
relaxed. Taxes were drastically reduced and 


Customs tariffs adjusted. Requisitioned pre- 
mises were vacated, and the official and semi- 
official controls which had sprung up between 
the producer and his market were abolished. 

In September, as I told you at our last 
meeting, Tur readjusted her currency to 
a basis—from about 5.20. Turkish pounds to 
about 11.35 Turkish pounds to the pound 
sterling—which brought the prices of her 
goods nearer to world levels ; this enabled 
her to abandon the involved “ premium ” and 
“ compensation” systems which had _bur- 
dened her foreign trade and, ultimately, to 
become a member of the Interrational Mone- 
tary Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. . The 
Turkish authorities, moreover, did not allow 
the devaluation to unbalance the domestic 
market. They checked speculation and in- 
flation by making gold available to the public 
at a.fixed price, without restriction. The suc- 
cess. of these measures was asured by an ex- 
ceptionally bounteous. harvest. 

_The net, trading figures for the year are 
difficult to compare with 1945, owing to the 
changes in conditions. attendant upon the de- 
valuation of the Turkish pound, but it may 
safely be said that Turkey’s trade in 1946, 
both export and import, showed a 50 per cent. 
increase upon the previous year, The ex- 
ports were more than twice the amount of 
the imports. Turkey’s public finances con- 
tinue to be F 

With regard to our own activities in 
Turkey, you will understand that it was a 
very busy year, It was also a reasonably 
profitable year and one which afforded re- 
peated evidence of the esteem and regard 
in which your bank is held in Turkey, both 
by the Government and also by financial 
and commercial circles, 


RESERVES STRENGTHENED 


After dealing with events in Egypt and 
other countries in which the Bank operated, 
he went on: When we met last year I 
mentioned to you the possibility of achieving 
a transfer of profits from Turkey. In 1946 
the Turkish Government permitted your 
bank to transfer part of the accumulated 
Turkish profits for the years 1939 to 1945, 
We were thus enabled to cover the depre- 
ciation in Turkey and to reinforce our 
reserves. 

A further strengthening of reserves has 
been made by the transfer of £50,000 
to provisions for contingencies, already 
mentioned, which leaves a balance avail- 
able in the profit and loss account of 
£168,489 8s. 5d, This enables me to pro- 
pose to you an increase in the dividend 
which you have voted in the last two years. 
We propose a dividend of 6s. per share, 
which -will absorb £150,000 and leave 
£18,489 8s. 5d. to be carried forward to 1947. 
In view of the difficulties which we have had 
to face, I hope you will agree with me that 
you have no reason to be dissatisfied with 
the results of your undertaking for the year 
1946. 

My colleagues in Paris and London, and 
I myself, attach much importance to close 
collaboration and mutual understanding. We 
try to work as a team and the committee 
of your bank is, I am proud to think, in 
no small ee, a standing example of that 
“ Entente diale” upon which, in m 
view, the future of our countries and, indeed, 
of Europe, depends. 

The report and accounts were adopted 


unanimously. 

The formal business was duly transacted 
and the proceedings terminated. with a 
cordial vote of $ to the chairman, the 


general committee and staff at home and 
abroad, 
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' "TRUST, es 


/ IMPROVED PROFITS 


during the year sponsored by the company, 
all of which were favourably received by 
invest 


The gross t was £111,597, an increase 
of £27,670 over the previous year, and after 
providing for inistration and taxation, the 


pension 
and have transferred £16,000 to general 
reserve. From the balance of the year’s 
profit, namely, £29,929, there must be 
deducted £8,880 in respect of the interixa 
dividend of 3 per cent., less income tax, 
paid last December and £20,721 for the 
proposed final dividend of 4) per cent 
and: a bonus of 24 per cent., less income 
tax, which makes the total distribution [or 
the year 10 per.cent., thus bringing us back 
to our pre-war staadard. 
THE DIVIDEND 

The total distribution for the year of 10 
per cent. on the issued capital is only about 
5 per cent. on the capital employed amount- 
ing to £991,349, represented by the issued 
share capital of £538,212, plus the reserves 
and undistributed profit totalling £453,137. 
If the va'ue of the company’s itivestments in 
excess of their book value is taken into con- 
sideration, amounting to £169,396, the total 
capital would be increased to over £1,160,000, 
equivalent to more than double the nominal 
amount of the company’s issued capital. 

During the year there has been an increase 
in our quoted investments and a decrease 
in our unquoted inyestments, and it is ex- 
pected that this tendency will be continried in 
the current year. Your directors are satis- 
fied that the unquored investments which are 
shown in the balance sheet Sie Sod are 
conservatively valued at £165,366, and the 
small depreciation is much more than offset 
by the substantial surplus value of the quoted 
investments. 

Our subsidiary, the Record Electrical 
Company, Limited, made a satisfactory profit 
for the year ended March 31, 1946. Its 
accounts Z the year ended March 31, 1947, 
have not yet been completed, but they are 
expected to show less favourable results, Its 
operations at present have been hampered by 
the lack of semi-finished materials necessary 
for completing its manufactures, 

Many of are connected with industry. 
cud. ate toy aware of the. dithculdes of 

intaini a satisfactory flow of raw 


mate of the future of any business is fot 
helped by the constantly shifting order of 
priorities which the authorities award to 
various industries. é ay 

It is as yet too early to give any definite 
indications as to the outlook for, the current, 
ear. So much depends on circumstances 
beyond our control. We have several finan- 
cial proposals under consideration, but we 
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BLEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 


CAPITAL REARRANGEMENT COMPLETED 
SIR ALAN SYKES ON POSITION AND PROSPECTS 


The forty-eighth ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held on the 4th instant 
in Manchester, Sir Alan Sykes, Bt. (the 
chairman) presiding. 

In proposing the motion for the adoption 
of the report and accounts, Sir Alan said :— 

Since our last annual general meeting, we 
have, with your approval and with the 
sanction of the Court, put through the scheme 
of arrangement which, as you know, we have 
had in contemplation for several years past. 
I think I can claim that the scheme, which 
you have approved, fulfilled the promise that 
I made at our last annual meeting that it 
would not do injustice to any class of stock- 
holder. It received unanimous approval 
from the financial press and was described 
by two of the leading financial journals as “a 
model of simplicity” and as “ eminently 
fair.” We have redeemed our obligaticas to 
the preference stockholders in respect to the 
arrears of dividend due to them, and 
although we have reduced the nominal 
value of the ordinary stock, the holders of 
that stock still retain unimpaired their full 
rights to the equity of the business, subject 
only to the temporary intervention of the 
charges for interest and amortisation of the 
Funding Certificates issued im respect to one- 
half of the arrears of preference dividend. 


VALUE OF ASSETS 


If you will turn to the balance-sheet you 
will see the effect which the scheme has had 
in relation to the value of the assets of the 
association. The first two items on the assets 
side—land, buildings, etc.—£5,500,244 and 
shares in subsidiary companies (being the 
excess of the assets over the liabilines of 
those companies) —£439,651, represent the 
fixed assets of the association and its sub- 
sidiary companies—a total of £5,939,895. 
The total of the corresponding items appear- 
ing in the balance sheet at the end of the 
previous year was £7,808,557. The differ- 
ence—a reduction this year of £1,868,662— 
is accounted for by our having written down 
the value of the fixed assets by £1,909,368, 
which corresponds exactly with the reduc- 
tion in the nominal value of the ordinary 
stock, and by the net addition for capital 
expenditure during the year after deducting 
the charge of depreciation. 

Those of you who have followed the 
history of the cotton industry since the first 
world war will know that it has involved a 
continuous contraction of productive capa- 
city in the face of declining demand from 
our former very large export markets and, in 
our case, this has meant the closing down of 
works which could no er remain in pro- 
fitable operation. The al stage in this 
process (for I hope and believe, that it is the 
final stage) came with the Government's 
scheme for compulsory concentration during 
the last world war. I refer to this prolonged 
contraction of our output capacity, because I 
am glad to be able to tell you that the re- 
duction of capital authorised by the scheme 
of arrangement has enabled us to write down 
the value of those assets which have ceased 
to be revenue earning to a figure which 
represents their current value in the form in 
which they now exist. : 

Before leaving the subject of the value of 
the fixed assets, I should like to refer to the 
provision made for depreciation, which, at 
£80,000 for the year, is less than the sum 
which it has been customary for us to pro- 
vide for a number of years. 
is justified by the major transaction of writing 
down the value of the fixed assets by the 
amount of the reduction in our capital lia- 
bilities, since we have in the past had 
regard in fixing the provision, to the book 
value of the plant and. machinery without 
regard to whether it was operating or not. 


The reduction - 


Now that we have written down the values 
of all non-operating plant, so large a provi- 
sion is no longer necessary. Moreover, we 
have very substantial reserves against the 
renewal of our plant in the existence of 
stocks of machinery and equipment in those 
works which have been closed but which have 
not been dismantled, or from which the 
usable machinery has been removed and 
carefully stored. 


STRONG CASH POSITION 


The next item in the balance sheet— 
advances to subsidiary companies—{849,245 
represents the net balance of working capital 
in the hands of our branches. Cash 
with bankers at £360,824 shows an increase 
of £216,000 over the corresponding figure 
last year. The balance has been maintained 
at this higher level to meet the payments 
that will become due in respect of the re- 
demption of Funding Cert:ficates and the 
payment of dividends. Tax reserve certifi- 
cates appear in the balance sheet at £100,000, 
the decrease against last year’s total of 
£200,000 being accounted for by the value of 
certificates applied to the payment of income 
tax. 


INVESTMENTS PROFIT 


Investments amount this year to 
£1,033,125, compared with £1,428,441 last 
year—a decrease of about £395,000. Some 
investments were sold to provide the cash 
for the payment of one-half of the arrears 
of preference dividend under the scheme of 
arrangement and others were sold and the 
proceeds reinvested. The profit on the 
sale of those investments appears in the 
profit and loss account. Four-fifths of our 
investments are in gilt-edged securities, and 
the market value at the date of the balance 
sheet was in excess of their cost. 

On the liabilities side of the balance 
sheet there are one or two changes to which 
I should refer, most of which are conse- 
quent upon the scheme of arrangement. 
The ordinary stock capital has been re- 
duced by one-half to £1,909,368, but there 
are no other alterations in the capital 
structure of the company. 

There are no important changes under 
the heading of Credit Balances, which 
appear in total at £795,829, but the General 
Reserve Fund has been reduced by 
£228,113 to £471,886. The deduction 
represents the amount of the cash payments 
to preference stockholders in respect to the 
arrears of preference dividend. 

This brings me to the profit and loss 
account, the balance of which appears in the 
balance sheet at £376,109. 

The balance brought forward from the 
previous year was £143,667 and the trading 
profit for the year amounted to £418,456, an 
increase of about £15,000 over the corres- 
ponding figure for the previous — year. 
Directors’ fees, depreciation and debenture 
interest absorbed £184,776, which is less 
than the amount charged in the previous 


"year by nearly £60,000 as « result of the re- 


duction which we are now able to make in 
the charge for depreciation. 


TRADING PROFIT UP 


The net trading profit for the year was 
£233,679, an improvement of £74,000 over 
that of the previous year, and to this we 
have to add £67,169 for the profit on the 
sale of investments making a total profit 
for the year of £300,848. Including the 
amount brought forward, we thus have a 
total available profit of £444,516. 

_ When I informed you last. year of our 
intention to submit to you a scheme of 
arrancement involving a reduction of capital, 
I said that it would put us in a position to 


resume the payment of a dividend on’ 
ordinary stock, provided there were 
further deterioration in our trading ¢ 


ditions. That was the goal we had set belmy. | 
us, and that is the goal we have reached, 


although not without encountering obs 
that might have defeated us. 

During the year we had to meet 
stantial increases in the prices of 
commodities that enter into the finish 
of cotton piece goods and, in Novy 
we had to meet the added cost of a é 
stantial increase in wages coupled with ¢ 
reduction in normal working hours. 
are’ benefits to our workpeople which we dg 
not grudge, but we have every right ig) 
complain that, under the price ‘ol 
established by the. Board of Trade, y 
should have to bear the added cost of these” 
increases in the cost of oe for five” 
months before we could obtain permission to 
adjust our selling prices to meet them. f 


FUEL CRISIS LOSSES Re 


The volume of output of our trade, which 
was one of the essential conditions to the: 
attainment of our goal, was well maintained. 
until nearly the end of our financial yeag,, 
and then we encountered the climax of the, 
fuel crisis. The threat of a stoppage 
through shortage of fuel, coupled with de-- 
terioration in quality, had been overhanging 
industry for many months and, in Feb 
the storm broke with the prohibition of the 
use of electrical power for industrial pur- 
poses. We ourselves lost in the financial 
year the equivalent of about two weeks’ oub 
put, but the full repercussion of the stoppage. 
will extend into the current year. 4 

However, we reached our goal in spite 
of the difficulties, and we have felt justified. 
in recommending a dividend of 3 per cent. 
on the ordinary stock. ay 

I am sure that you, as stockholders, will 
share with me the satisfaction which I and 
my co-directors feel in being able after so 
long a lapse to resume the payment of a 
dividend on the ordinary stock. 

The directors have paid an interim divi- 
dend on the preference stock for the half-year’ 
ended on September 30, 1946, amounting 
to £68,406. They recommend the pay- 
ment of interest on the 4 per cent. Funding’ 
Certificates for the year, which will require 
£8,934, and the payment of the final dive 
dend on the preference stock, which will) 
absorb £68,406. #4 

The scheme of arrangement requires that: 
a minimum of £20,000 shall be set aside out 
of the available profits of the year for the 
redemption of the Funding Certificates. This’ 
we have provided for, and we recommend’ 
also that fes,000 out of the profit of £67,169 
on the sale of investments should also be 
applied to the redemption of these certificates. 

Finally we recommend the payment of a 
dividend of 3 per cent. on the ordinary stock 
which will require £57,281, and that the 
balance of £156,487 be carried forward to 
the next accounts, dv 


FOREIGN CLOTH PROBLEM 


The continuing menace of a shortage of 
fuel and power still overshadows the pro-— 
spects for the future, and although, subject 
to this, there appears to be every probability. 


of a continuation of the slow but progressive 


increase in the output of cotton cloth, it is” 


not likely to reach a volume that will requ 


the employment of our full capacity. . 
importation of Japanese and German cloth” 
for finishing in this country, and for re- 


export, may help to provide us with a little — 


more work, but it is a poor substitute for the 
product of our own spindles and looms, and 
it is difficult to understand 


condition has been imposed upon them, the 
Government should lave decided to export 
this hybrid product rather than to. direct)i! 
into the home market and to send our own» 
goods abroad where they could re-establish». 
the goodwill upon whi 


report and accounts were adopted. 


our export trade. 


why, unless the 
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‘THE ECONOMIST, July 19, 1947. 


STEEL COMPANY, LIMITED 
INCREASED PROFITS 


The fortieth annual general meeting of the 
Whitehead Iron and Steel Company, 
Limited, was held on the 15th instant at 
Newport, Monmouthshire. 

Mr G. H. Latham, chairman and manag- 
ing director, in the course of his speeths 
sad: The profit and loss account shows that 
the trading profit for the year to March 31, 
1947, amounted to £666,458, an increase 
of £126,029 compared with the previous year. 
This increase is partly due to considerably 
improved results at the works of our sub- 
sidiary and associated companies, and partly 
to the extensions now coming into full 
operation, which have increased the capacity 
and general efficiency of our plant. 

The net profit of £325,513 is £104,651 
more than the corresponding figure of last 
year. Adding the sum of £54,666 brought 
forward, the total amount available is 
£380,179 out of which an interim dividend 
of 124 per cent. (£53,889 net) has been paid, 
leaving a balance of £326,290. It is proposed 
to transfer £190,000 to general reserve, and 
to pay a final dividend of 174 per cent., less 
tax (making 30 per cent. for the year), and 
to carry forward a balance of £60,846. The 
general reserve will then stand at £1,050,000. 


STRONG POSITION 

This strong position is the result of con- 
sistently following a prudent financial policy 
over a long period, We have seldom 
distributed, by way of dividend, an amount 
exceeding the allocation to reserve. This is 
true of the present year, despite the increased 
rate of dividend. 

As a consequence of ploughing back 
substantial profits into the business, our re- 
serve has grown quite out of relation to the 
nominal capital, and the rate of dividend 
consequently appears to be high. If we take 
the actual capital employed in the business 
the return would be approximately 8 per 
gent. This long-term policy of retaining in 
the business a substantial proportion of 
the profits for the purpose of extending, 
and maintaining, the efficiency of the plant 
is in accordance with the best principles of 
business and national economy. A natural 
sequence to this would be the issue of share 
bonuses in order that the issued capital may 
truly represent the capital employed in the 
business. For the time being, however, your 
directors have decided to postpone considera- 
uon of a bonus issue. 

For the last 24 years we have distributed 
each year to the whole of our staff and work- 
men, in the form of a bonus, an amount 
based upon the rate of dividend paid to our 
shareholders. During the year under review 
this bonus payment represents no less than 
7} weeks’ wages to all our employees (as 
against the general practice of granting one 
week’s holiday with pay), so that shareholders 
and employees alike have benefited from our 
progress, 

COURTYBELLA WORKS 
_ Our main works at Courtybella, Newport, 
is one of which the stockhoiders are justifi- 
ably proud. It represents the last word in 
modern rolling mill practice—in hot rolling, 
cold rolling and bright drawing. We are 
now reaping the full reward for the high 
class quality and finish of our products result- 
ing from the application our scientific 
research. Consequently, with such a magni- 
ficent plant, together with a splendid team 
of executives and workmen, we are able to 


Capacity, although our products are in such 
great demand. This is entirely due to an 
acute shortage of semi-finished steel through- 
out the industry. The iron and steel develop- 
meni plan has been delayed through circum- 
Stances beyond the control of the industry 


—the most important of which is 
shortage of coal. As the Government fee 
now decided to give the industry priority in 
obtaining an additional quantity of coal over 
and above the Cripps plan, it is hoped the 
steel trade will be able to. increase the pre, 
duction of steel from the present level of 
11,000,000 tons to 13,000,000 tons per 
annum by the end of the year. Even so, the 
demand for steel will by far exceed the 
supply. Unfortunately, our  re-rolling 
industry suffers directly to a greater extent 
than other sections of the industry from this 
shortage, notably of billets and slabs. . 

Our research department has been actively 
a on iblems relating to our rolling 
mills, as well as with developments in the 
works of our associated companies. Much 
work has been carried out durmg the expan- 
sion of the steel, cast iron and non-ferrous 
foundries at our Westgate iron works, where 
the most modern melting equipment is being 
installed. 

THE FUTURE 

As io the future, the capacity of our com- 
bined plants has now reached such magni- 
tude that your directors think it wise to be 
independent, to a large extent, for the pur- 
chase of our raw material, and we are now 
busily engaged in the preparation of a plan 
to make’ our undertaking self-contained. 
This is more than ever important in view of 
our contemplated extensions in the form of 
a new continuous mill of the latest design 
for the manufacture of flat rolled products. 
I am satisfied that, given adequate supplies 
of raw materia! to enable us to use our works 
fully, we are in a position to meet competi- 
tion from any direction, and I look forward 
to the future of our company with optimism 
notwithstanding the difficult period through 
which we are now passing. 

In conclusion I would pay a warm tribute 
to all our employees, who by their co- 
operation and enthusiasm, have helped so 
much in the development of our company. 

The report was adopted. 





HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 
RECORD STORES RESULTS 


The 278th annual general court of the 
Governor and Company of Adventurers of 
England trading into Hudson's Bay was held, 
on the 17th instant, in London, Sir Patrick 
Ashley Cooper, the governor, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment which was circulated with the report : — 


Since the. close of the financial year the 
land, buildings and equipment, which appear 
in the first item of the assets side of the 
balance-sheet, have been transferred to a 
wholly owned subsidiary company. As this 
step would produce important changes in the 
balance-sheet and might be confusing to the 
proprietors, the directors hope to submit a 
consolidated balance-sheet at January 31, 
1948, which will allow a comparison with the 
figures now presented. 


The turnover of the various departments 
has been maintained or exceeded. The fall 
in net profits is largely due to the sharp fall 
in inventory prices in the fur trade which 
occurred near the end of the year. 


Raw fur markets throughout the world 
continued. very firm until mid-1946, when 
there was some evidence of a weakening in 
prices in New York, which later in the year 
developed into a state of -uncertainty, with 
resultant decreases ranging from 30 per cent. 
to 50 per cent. in the prices of raw furs. 
a markets moved in sympathy with New 

ork. 

This year the fetail stores department 
again broke all previous records of sales and 
great credit for this is due to the managers 
of the stores and their staffs. Nevertheless, 
the rate of gross profit was: lower and ex- 
penses higher, resulting in a somewhat 
smaller net profit. 


The report was adopted. 
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COMPANY, LIMITED 
LORD TRENT’S SPEECH 


The 59h annual general meeting o 
Boots Pure Drug Company, Limited, was 
held, on the 10th instant, in Nottingham, 

The Rt. Hon. Lord rent (the chairman), 
in the course ot his speech, said :— 

We have had a scecord year for sales and 
the total number of prescriptions dispensed 
reached over 12. millions. 

The net profits for the drug company and 
the home retail subsidiary companies come 
out at £1,063,830 against £826,241. These 
profits have been earned on a capital of 
approximately £ 10,000,000, For some. years 
the share capital. has not shown the real. pic- 
ture of the company’s strength. Out of the 
drug company’s net profit of £756,470 
against £619,459, plus balance brought for- 
ward £180,887 making £937,357 your direc- 
tors recommend the allocation of £100,000 to 
freehold property reserve, £42,000 for over- 
seas development, £200,000 towards further 
provision for pension funds. . . . and there 
is a final balance of £190,145 to be carried 
forward to next year. 


NEW SHARE CAPITAL 


As we wish to be in a position to take 
advantage of any opportunity that may arise 
from time to time of purchasing a business 
or businesses which would be worth acquir- 
ing by your company and which purcnase 
mught involve an exchange of shares, we are 
asking you to pass a resolution as shown im 
the report to increase the number of ordinary 
shares. The whole of the 6.400,000 ordinary 
shares authorised have already been issued, 
so that if the circumstances arose to which 
I refer we should be unable to obtain the 
business on a share exchange basis. 1 may 
say that at the present moment we have no 
such project in view, but opportunities may 
be open to us and we wish to be in a posi- 
tion to take advantage of them. 

We are negotiating for the acquisition of 
land near Irvine, Ayrshire, on which we can 
develop and build, as and when required, fac- 
tories for our chemical department. 

_ Plans are being prepared for a research 
institute to be erected on the Beeston site, 


EXPORTS 


_ Our total export sales show a slight reduc- 
tion on previous figures, owing to the natural 
reduction of the demand for products con- 
nected with war purposes. On the other 
hand, export sales to our subsidiary com- 
panies abroad and to our agents throughout 
the world have shown a much larger increase 
than in any other year, 

Having laid a solid foundation in most of 
our ire markets, we are now secking 
ways means of developing our trade with 
“hard currency” countries, Visits have re- 
cently been paid by senior executives to the 
U.S.A., Canada, and the South American 
Republics in order to investigate the possi- 
bihties of increased export business there. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Although spokesmen of the Government 
continually proclaim that we are “ up against 
it” and that we must “ex or perish,” 
hot even t have ever clai t the 
spate of legislation to which Ministers and 
their highly efficient departmental chiefs are 
devoting so much of their time and attention 
is assisting industry to rebuild its home and 
I ser ee 

ture 
upen our own skill and ent ea 
should have no hesitation in di ing our 
prospects in terms of unqualified optimism. 
but enterprise and expansion continue to be 
thwarted by conditions over which industry 
itself has ne control. As long as these con- 
ditions persist; it is not possible to predict 
business prospects, but we shall do our utmost 
to main.ain the confidence which immense 
numbers of the public have in our company. 
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SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 


AN END TO LITIGATION 


The annual general meeting of the Suez 
Canal Company was held on the 24th ultimo, 
in Paris. 

The Marquis de Vogiié, the chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said :—Your directors 
are happy to be able, at last, to submit final 
accounts and bring to a close the distressing 
period of trial with which circumstances have 
taxed your patience. The Court of Appeal 
of Alexandria, in its j ent of May 17th, 
and there is no appeal from it, has put an 
end to the litigation which, over-long, has 
interfered with your legitimate interests and 
paralysed our means of action. 

As was pointed out by the Court, the prime 
cause of this litigation, or rather this series of 
litigations, is to be found in the “ complex 
personality” of your company “ which is at 
the same time tian and universal ”’— 
Egyptian by its territorial status and universal 
by the position it occupies in the general 
economy of the world. This universal 
character becomes paramount in matters 
affecting the various nations which are the 
company’s clientele, particularly on the 
financial plane. 


THE POINT AT ISSUE 


The special point in dispute was the ‘basis 
of redemption of the debentures. In two 
previous judgments, in 1925 and 1940, the 
Alexandria Court had already given its view- 
point. In 1925 certain debenture-holders 
had asked for redemption of the debentures 
and payment of the interest on the gold basis. 
In 1940 the point at issue was whether the 
deeree of 1935 abolishing the gold clause in 
international contracts was applicable to the 
company. The standpoint adopted by the 
Court in both cases is referred to, and con- 
firmed by, the judgment of May 17th. It has, 
in fact, never changed, and its effect, 2bout 
which the judgment is so licit fis to leave 
no room for doubt, is that, precisely by reason 
of its universal chatacter and for the very 
purpose of fespecting all conflicting rights, 
the cOmpany must pay the debenture-holders 
‘On the basis of the Germinal franc of the 
year XI, equivalent to one-twentieth part of 
the louis d’or, “an ideal franc,” says the 
Court, “ which, although having no material 
existence, fulfils a useful function as a cur- 
rency for international accounts, and has a 
fixed and unalterable value.” Thus is your 
company’s monetary regime definitely linked 
with gold. 

This exceptional position, of which without 
doubt there are very few comparable examples, 
is due to the very nature of the company, to 
which repeated reference is made in the 
judgment of May 17th, and which places it 
on a footing apart from other companies. Here 
is official recognition, by the highest judicial 
authority in Egypt, of the position occupied 
by the company in international i 
affairs, and of which its own history is indeed 
a justification. 


: 


the nore of = a svat an Bn 
dependent currency officially pegged to . 
and on the basis of the dolleetaverien- gonad 
rate of exchange at each due date. 

The general state of good repair of the canal 
has enabled eodene to be curtailed during 
the year 1946. Total dredgings were under 
2,000,000 cubic metres and only represent 
two-thirds of the average yearly excavations 
for the last few years before the war. The 
present state of the canal-bed, which is in 
every way as satisfactory as before the war, 
provides me having the deepest authorized 
draft of 34 ft. (10m.36) with one clear metre 
of water under the keel. 

Of the three floating bridges built during 
the war only one now remains, at kilometre 74. 
On the other hand, the railway bridge at El 
Ferdan has still not been dismantied in spite 
of our repeated representations on the subject, 
in particular after it had been struck by a 
transiting vessel; this accident, which took 
place on November 14, 1946, was fortunately 
not serious. 

A short while ago the general management 
of the Egyptian Railways notified us of the 

ian Government’s great desire to retain 
a rail link with Palestine if the company 
should think it feasible. They are examining 
the possibility of erecting a new bridge, nearer 
to Port Said. We are offering all necessary 
assistance in this investigation and we are 
pressing the Egyptian Railways for the con- 
struction of the new bridge with the least 
possible delay so as to permit the removal of 
the E] Ferdan bridge, as promised_ bv the 
British authorities, who are rgsponsipie for it. 

There were 5,057 transits een the canal 
in 1946, representing a total net tonnage of 
32,732 tons. The net balance of receipts 
for 1546 is 3,366,488,413 francs. The profits 
for the years 1943,.1944, and 1945 totalling 
3,127,807,536 francs and which were carried 
forward last year pending the outcome of the 
lawsuit may now be incorporated into the 
1946 accounts, bringing the total figure to 
6,494,295,950 francs. We were able, after the 
decree of May 17th, to start payment as from 
June 15th of the entire amounts in reserve 
which corresponded to the difference between 
the value in Egyptian francs and the value in 
gold francs of the redeemed debentures and of 
the coupons due since 1935, As for the amounts 
due to shareholders in respect of statutory 
interest and redeemed shares, these will be 
paid on July Ist next, at the same time as 
ve interest for the first six months 
oO é 


PROPOSED DIVIDEND 


Having thus discharged this debt, we shall 
be able, subject to your passing the resolutions 
before you, to declare a dividend payable on 
July ist next, this being the first time since 
1940. At a figure of 3,900 francs—approxi- 
mately £8—the dividend would be higher than 
the average for the 10 years preceding the 
war, when it approximated £5. If one takes 
into account the increase of prices in sterling, 
such remuneration is in no way excessive ; it 
becomes extremely moderate when one con- 
siders that for seven years there has been no 
distribution at all and that the present ap- 
propriation is more than half made up from 

ts which, had it not been for the debenture 
wsuit, would have been distributed in respect 


of S&S years. 
available profits of Frs. 6,494,295 ,950.34, 
less ‘which amount to Frs. 





A copy of the full report will be sent 
speticomon %, the comenay, 2 Kay = 
s (8), or 6, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


THE. ECONOMIST, July 19, i947, 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The ninety-eighth ordinary general 
ing of Richard Thomas and . 
Limited, will be held at Grosvenor House, 





Park Lane, London W., on the 30th instant, 


The following is an extract from | ’ 
statement by the chairman and joint manag. 
ing director, Mr. E. H. Lever, circulated with 


the report and accounts: — wt 
The year has been a very difficult one in. 


many respects, The shadow of nati 


tion, the shortage of coal and other saw 


materials, and the abnormally severe weathe 
of last winter have all taken their toll Ig 
these circumstances, I am sure that you w 
agree that the results shown by the accouny 
are very satisfactory, Before providing fg 
tax, there was an increase in profit of over 


£713,000. Unfortunately, this. increase hap 


been almost entirely absorbed by the increase 


in the provision for taxation, so that the — 


increase in the net profit is a very a 
one. In March last your board dec a 
dividend of 34 per cent. (in addition to the 
fixed dividend at the rate of 6} per cent) 
on the preference shares and an interim dive 
dend of 5 per cent. on the ordinary shaggy, 
both payable on April 19, 1947, Subject t 
satisfactory trading soa it is our intention 
to pay interim divid‘fds in future in Deceme 
ber of each ‘Year. Sch 


“On January 1st of this year all our o 
interests were vested in the National 
Board. In spite of every obstacle, we b 

pressed eat together with allied firms ia 
the industry, with our scheme for the epee 
tion of new trip mills in Wales, andthe 
Steel Company of Wales was registered op 
May 1, 1947, to carry this scheme into effe 

The scheme as.a whole has been ex ; 
by the Iron and Steel Board, and has already 
received Government approval. i 


In addition to this major development, we 
envisage the expenditure of substantial 
capital sums over ‘he next few years for ex 

ansion and for further modernisation @ 

bbw Vale, Redbourn, Panteg and dhe 
where. We expect to be able to finance af 
these developments, including our contriby. 
tion to the Steel Company of Wales from 
present or anticipated internal rersources, We 
do not expect therefore that it will be neces 
sary to raise for ag rposes any new 
share or loan capital for Richard Thomas and 
Baldwins. aa 


FUTURE OF THE INDUSTRY 


We are not aware of the Governments 
proposals concerning the future of the 
and steel industry, nor do we know when they. 
are likely to be carried into effect. Uncet 
tainty in this respect is naturally a con 
able handicap, but while responsibility 
mains in present hands the clear duty of 
industry, is to press ahead with its 
and not to do anything to retard nati 
recovery, In the execution of these 
there will, aoe See time, be decisi 
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WIGGINS "TEAPE’ AND COMPANY ‘ (1919), 
| LIMITED. 
INCREASED OUTPUT OF PAPER 
Mr L. W. FARROW’S STATEMENT 


The twentiety-eighth general 
meeting of this company was h on the 
lith instant, in London, Mr L. W, Farrow, 
C.B.E., the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
staiement by the chairman circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year 1946 :— 

The output of paper from the mills.of the 
group for the year 1946 showed a substantial 
increase over that for the year 1945, . The 
Board of Trade, through their paper control, 
continue to regulate the quantities and types 
of paper permutted to be made, the uses to 
which such paper can be put and the maxi- 
mum prices which can be charged in the 
United Kingdom for. such paper. Within 
the limits imposed there is. much. that can 
be done and the directors and employees 
of your company are constantly. contriving 
to use to the best possible advantage the 
resources available to. the company, 

I informed you last year that the factories 
of our subsidiary company, Pirie Appleton 
and Company, Limited, had been largely 
engaged during the war period on the manu- 
facture of munitions. During the year 1946 this 
type of work was negligible and the normal 
production of envel and manufactured 
stationery. made progress towards its 
pre-war proportions. The export of the 
products of Pirie Appleton and Company, 
Limited, to South Africa has in the past-been 
handled by our subsidiaryscompany, Alex 
Pirie and Sons (Africa), Limited, who have 
also operated a small stationery factory in 
Johannesburg. We have decided to equip two 
new factories for the manufacture of these 
products in the Union and to form a local 
company there to carry_on the business. 

TRAINING COURSES 

We have instituted training courses (a) 
for young people entering our employment, 
(b) for ex-service men returning to our 
employment and (c) for employees, who are 
either foremen or likely to be appointed to 
that position. We also have additional 
courses for others in our employment both 
at home and abroad. These courses are much 
appreciated by those attending them and are 
proving a great benefit both to the employees 
and the company. 

The report of the directors makes reference 
to the additional capital which has. been 
raised. In my last year’s statement I informed 
you of the purposes for which this capital 
was required. There have been delays in 
obtaining the necessary licences to proceed 
with the work, but I am glad to say progress 
is now being made on all the schemes upon 
which we have embarked with the exception 
of the new machine at our Stoneywood Paper 
Mills, the installation of which has been 
temporarily postponed, 

We have been able to execute certain 
repairs at our mills which had of necessity 
been postponed during the war period, with 
the result that the charge against profits for 
repairs executed pig the year 1946 
amounted to £417,48 compared with 
£208,848 for the year 1945. 
charged any of this deferred irs expendi- 
ture to the reserves: previously created: for 
that purpose as ‘we prefer to keep these 
reserves intact until: we can estimate finally 
the ultimate cost’ of expenditure necessary. 

tr IMPROVED PROFITS — ‘ 

¢ trading ‘profits of the group for. the 
year 1946 thot'kn ‘Increase of £159,648, 
improved profits are due to. larger 
production to which I havé referred and to 
increase im our merchanting business 
Overseas. The deductions for yes. in- 
chading taxation and profits retained if’ sub- 
sidiary comnenies ‘are, higher, by. £111,069, 


e have not 


lraving the net profit of Wiggins Teape and 
Company (1919), Limited, for the year 1946 
of £382,119, showing an increase of £48,579 
over that of the year 1945, With the amount 
brought’ forward the available profits at 
£314,924 show an increase of £56,521. After 
providing for interest on debentures and 
dividends on the Preference and Ordinary 
stocks, your directors have transferred the 
sum of £150,000 to the general reserve. 

Tt will be seen that your directors are 
recommending a final dividend of 5} per 
cent., free of tax, making, with the interim 
dividend, a dividend of 74 cent., free of 
tax, on the Ordinary stock for the year 1946. 

THE DIVIDEND 

It.has been pointed out by my predecessors 
on several occasions that the dividend on the 
Ordinary capital of this company is a very 
moderate return on .the aggregate of the 
Ordinary. capital and the reserves which have 
been ploughed back into the business, The 
reserves. thus created together with premiums 
on.shares now. amount to. the substantial 
sum of £2.648,216, It should be noted that 
the gross Ordinary dividend amounts only 
to. about 5} per cent. on the aggregate of these 
reserves and the Ordinary capital. 

This. must, be considered a. moderate 
return when the, risks of business such as 
the. starting of the photographic base paper 
manufacture and the production of greas¢- 
proof paper, two industries which were new 
to. this country, are taken into account. 
Unless there is a prospect of some reward 
being gained from embarking on new enter- 
prises, how can a board of directors be 
justified in taking these risks ?. In both the 
cases to which I have referred risks were 
taken, Considerable losses were incurred in 
bringing . the «ventures to successful issues 
and who is it that should condemn a moderate 
profit being earned by those who have risked 
their capital te bring to this Country the manu- 
facture of important products hitherto entirely 
imported from foreign countries ? 


FINANCIAL POSITION 

The summary of balance-sheets presents 
the financial position of our group of com- 
panies regarded as a single undertaking. 
The total of the surplus and specific reserves 
shows an increase of £229,806. The net 
liquid position of the group on Decem- 
ber 28, 1946, shows a further improve- 
ment of £224,721, compared with that at 
the end of 1945. It is estimated that with 
the £1,500,000 raised by the new issue of 
shares, there are sufficient funds to pay for 
the cost of our agree capital expenditure 
and to provide the additional working capital 
required for the business of your group. 
The stocks of finished products and the trade 
debtors on the one hand and the trade creditors 
on the other show considerable expansion, 
This is due to the increased turnover of the 
group, especially on *he merchanting side of 
our business. 

With regard to the prospects for the 
current year, the output of our mills has. been 
affected by. the coal. position, though to a 


smaller extent than we .at first expected. 


Before the coal crisis descended on us, we 
had. already. partially converted our largest 
mill to the use of oil fuel and this conversion 
has now been completed. We have installed 
diesel. plants to ease the coal consumption 
at, certain. mills: andare doing everything 
practicable to use the fuel available to the 
best. advantage. The results for the first 


four months are good and there. is. every: 


hope of. our meeting next year with a satis- 
factory. balance-sheet. . hee 4 
. The report and ts were unanimously 
adopted. «.. of ‘ 
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PICTURE. CORPORATION, 


DISTRIBUTION OF 30 PER CENT. 


The twentieth ordinary «general meeting 
of this company was heid on the 8th instant 
in London. Sir Philip Warter, the chairman, 
presiding. : 

The following is an ‘extract from his 
statement circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year to March 31, 1947:— 

The trading profits of the group at 
£2,542,274 are higher than last year at some 
£308,000, The trading profits before E.P.T. 
show a substantial decline; but, since the 
group ¢arned more than ‘its standard profit, 
it has benefited by the application of the re- 
duced rate of 60 per cent. for the year to 
31st December, 1946, and the termination 
of such ‘tax at that date. 

The het ‘profits are a ximately 
£306,000 higher at £956,174. The directors 
have ‘placed £450,000: to” general. reserve, 
which now stands at £2,500,000, °They’ in~ 
creased the interim dividend.on the ordimary 
stock from 7} to 10 per cent.; an increased 
final dividend is recommended of 20 per cent., 
making a total of 30 per cent., less tax, com- 
pared: with 25 per cent., less tax, last year. 

The gross theatre receipts at the 418 
theatres operated by the group for the first 
ten months of the year under review showed 
an increase, but, owing to the restriction of 
showing time imposed during the.fuel crisis 
and the shortage of fuel in many of the 
theatres, the total figures for the year were 
slightly lower at peo than those for 
the year to March 31, 1946. 


FILM PRODUCTION 


Despite the restricted studio space available 
it has been possible during the year to pro- 
duce three. important. films; .“ Piccadilly 
Incident”——the winner of the “ National 
Film Award ”—‘ While the Sun Shines” and 
“ Temptation Harbour.” .The public reaction 
to these and other British films has been 
encouraging and it is the policy of the board 
to continue to improve the number and 
quality of our productions so that the 
Corperation may play its part in achieving 
a better trade balance between this country 
and the U.S.A... The severe weather coupled 
with shortage of labour and materials has 
delayed the constructional work on the 
Elstree Studios. Plans are being made for 
the production of a series of major pictures, 
which will receive world distribution through 
Warner Bros. Pictures Inc., owners of a con- 
siderable chain of theatres in the U.S.A. 

During the year the Corporation acquired 
the share capital of Anglo-American Film 
Corporation, Ltd., and secured the distri- 
bution rights of all films produced at British 
National Studios, Elstree. The business of 
the Anglo-American corporation has been 
merged with Pathe Pictures, Ltd. Owing to 
the. increasing demand for short films and 
our endeavour to improve still further the 
quality of “ Pathe News,” it has been decided 
to modernise and re-equip the laboratories. 

peak in cinema attendances has now 
passed and we must anticipate a somewhat 
lower level of receipts. One of the factors 
is the falling off in matinee attendances 
resulting from demobilisation and the return 
of industry to more normal working hours. 
The coal position continues to be’ a source 
of anxiety and much will deperid on our 
bging permitted to ‘build up stocks during 
the ‘sutmmer’ months. All items of overhead 
expenses are appreciably increasing. The 
weekly wages bill in the theatres has in- 
creased ‘by more than 25 per cent. | 

As an offset the repeal of E.P-T. will case 
the burden’ of taxation and it is reasonable 
toassume that the net results of the current 
year’s trading after taxation, while not reach- 
inig the level of the figures before you, will’ 
prove satisfactory. ’ , 

The report was adopted: 
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CAWNPORE ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


PURCHASE TERMS— 
GOVERNMENT’S ATTITUDE 


MR K. A. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF’S 
REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of The 
Cawnpore Electric Supply Corporation, 
Limited, was held on 8th instant in London, 

Mr K. A. Scott-Moncrieff, M.LE.E., the 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 

Receipts from the sale of electricity are 
down by £25,006. The supply of electricity 
in bulk was less than in 1945, so also was 
the supply for street lighting. There was an 
increase in supplies for other purposes but 
the total units sold was about 33 per cent. 
less than in 1945. I am sorry indeed that 
this setback has arisen in what will be our 
last full year of operation. 

During the current year we have suffered 
not only from strikes affecting our consumers, 
but also from a strike by our own employees, 
and it was only with great difficulty that a 
few of our senior staff were able to maintain 
some of the most essential supplies. 

Stockholders’ interest in the corporation 
has now largely passed from the trading 
results to the payment which we are to re- 
ceive on purchase of our property by the 
Government of the United Provinces. The 
terms of purchase are that we be paid the 
fair market value of our lands, buildings, 
works, materials and plant at the time of 
purchase. The Government, under the terms 
of the Electricity Acts, have notified the 
Corporation that it will acquire its under- 
taking on September 15th of this year. 


QUESTION OF VALUATION 


In March, 1945, Government wrote to us 
to ask whether we would accept a valuation 
made by an eminent firm whom they named, 
subject to the condition that such valuation 
should be final and binding on both parties. 
An agreement to give effect to this arrange- 
ment was settled between the three parties. 
I regret to say that Government changed 
their view on the matter, and did not sign 
the agreement. On February 2nd this year 
the terms of the two agreements were settled 
with the Minister responsible for electricity, 
Mr Mahomed Ibrahim, and his advisers. 
One of these was a tripartite agreement be- 
tween Government, the valuers, and the 
Corporation, dealing with the valuation and 
the other between Government and the 
Corporation, providing for the valuation be- 
ing final and binding. Again Government 
have decided not to enter the second agree- 
ment. They now decline to agree to the 
inclusion in the agreement of any reference 
to the figure which the valuers are to name 
as the value of the undertaking and imply 
that if they are not satisfied with that figure, 
the matter shall be referred to Arbitration. 


RECENT STRIKE ADJUDICATOR’'S AWARD 


I have méntioned earlier in my remarks 
that our employees recently went on strike. 
They put forward certain demands to which 
we could not agree. Government appointed 
an adjudicator to deal with the demands, and 
in doing so declared that if the strike took 

it would be illegal. Within the last 
ew days we have received a copy of thé 
adjudicator’s award which has been confirmed 
by Government. The effect of this award if 
enforced would be that the yees are to 
receive 50 per cent. of the of all the 
- s Reserve Funds, after meeti 
ties, which are clearly defined. 


ZB 


e 
not 
legalizy of such an award is to question 
to have it 
The report was adapted. 


ARGENTINE ESTATES OF 
BOVRIL, LIMITED 


LORD LUKE’S REVIEW 


The thirty-ninth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on the 15th instant, 
in London. 

In his address, Lord Luke, the chairman, 
said there woulda be general disappoinument 
at the year’s results, the nett profit on trading 
being down from £70,781 to £15,047. The 
reasons were as given in the directors’ 
report, and it would be observed that the 
circumstances were quite beyond the com- 
pany’s control, 

Owing to the poor results in the year under 
review, no provision for taxation nad to be 
made, and the nett profit was £2,521, com- 
pared with £24,833 last year. This profit was 
insufficient to pay the preference dividend for 
the year without drawing on the amount 
brought forward from last year’s profit and 
loss account, which stood at £75,711. The 
carry forward to next year’s accounts was 
therefore reduced to £61,732. The directors 
regretted that no dividend could be recom- 
mended for this year on the preferred ordi- 
nary shares, which had received 3 per cent. in 
each of the last four years. 

The chairman said that he had paid another 
visit to Argentina during 1947, and that 
Mr Powell had visited Argentina for 
the first time. It had been possible, by per- 
sonal contact, to resolve on the spot many 
problems which would otherwise have 
necessitated long and possibly ineffective 
correspondence. 

Since the close of the year under review, 
Lord Luke said that the company had been 
experiencing difficulty in moving their pro- 
ducts, pending final arrangements with the 
Argentine Government Institution, which 
was now the sole exporter of most Argentine 
agricultural products, including meat 
(1.A.P.1.); but there were signs that ship- 
ments would be made fairly soon. 


HENDERSON’S TRANSVAAL 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


RECORD DIVIDEND 


The thirty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of Henderson’s Transvaal Estates, Ltd., was 
held on 9th instant in London, Sir Joseph 
Ball, K.B.E., (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement circulated with the report: — 


The report and statement of accounts dis- 
closes another satisfactory year and your 
directors have felt justified in recommending, 
for the second year in succession, an increase 
in the dividend, on this occasioa to 15 per 
cent., as against 124 per cent, in respect of the 
preceding year. This dividend is a record 
for the company, which during the last ten 
years has paid dividends amounting to a 
total of 115 per cent, 


The increase in revenue from dividends 
and interest js due mainly to larger distribu- 
tions received during the year on our hold- 
ings in White’s South African Portland 
Cement Co., Ltd., and in the Delagoa Bay 
Development Corporation, Ltd. One of the 
company’s main assets is its large holdings 


specting both the Tweefontein and Waterpan 

ieries. In 1945 Tweefontein United 
Collieries, Ltd., installed at the Waterpan 
Shaft a storage bin of 2,000 tons capacity, 
and I am happy to say that this is proving 
with the construction of a new modern coal- 
handling plan 1 


: 
I 
: 
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MOSS’ EMPIRES, I 


SATISFACTORY TRADING RESULTS 


The forty-eighth ordinary general meeting 


of Moss’ Empires, Ltd., was held at the 


company’s London offices on the 16th i 


The following is the review by the 
man, Mr Prince Littler, of the pasi 
operations : — 

Profits for 1946 just fall short of the } 
figure which held the record up to 1945, 
six theatres were silent during 1946 
to war damage, etc. Net profits of £107,468 
compare favourably with the figure for 
of £54,476. Heavy provisions are 
necessary for imperial taxation. Income tay 
and excess profits are fully estimated and 
appropriate provision made on all j 
earned to December 31, 1946. The balance 
sheet shows considerable changes owing’ te 
sales of properties, the repayment of 45 per 
cent. debenture stock and issue of the new 
34 per cent. debenture stock to provide in 
part and among other things for purchase of 
the eight music hall properties from General 
Theatre Corporation, Ltd. Full information 
has already been given in the directors” 
report now in your hands. <e 


I am convinced that the company 
benefit by what has been done nothwith- 
standing the difficulties which lie ahead. ¢ 
fuel crisis and the exceptionally severe winter 
undoubtedly adversely affected f 
business. However, I am not dissatisfig 
with trading results for the current year, _ 


After a long period of valued service A 
R. H. Gillespie has resigned on vncclial 
grounds. The board have expressed their 
confidence by appointing me chairman, —_ 


The directors recommend a final dividend 
of 74 per cent., making 12} per cent. for 
the year less income tax. : 

The report was adopted. 


OHLSSON’S CAPE 
BREWERIES, LIMITED 
INCREASED TURNOVER 


The ordinary general meeting of Ohlsson’s 
Cape Breweries, Limited, was held on the 
17th instant in London, Mr Geoffrey Dent, 
the chairman, presiding. 

The chairman said that the profit from 
— and rentals of £745,429 showed an 
actual increase over the 1946 figures of 
£30,529, but in view of the very dl cost 
of their plant renewal programme, the 
directors had thought it prudent to increase 
the depreciation figure from £20,000 t 
SORES. an — shown was therefore 

uced to 29. Turnoy i 
nat over had increased 


During the year some ce of rationing 
had been necessary and se still pom 


supply. That demand might have been 
uenced to some extent by the acute 
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Statistical Summary" AYO siVortonl 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS | 


For the week ended July 12, 1947, total 
ofdinary revenue was £45,970,938, against 
ordinary expenditure of {34,415,540 and 
jssues to sinking funds £270,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
3,211,384, the surplus accrued since April 
st is £230,978,528, against a deficit of 
£281, 999,379 for the corresponding period 


a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
__ REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE __ 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
thousand) 
Esti- 
Revenue mate, 


| 
“Apel April | 
elias 
1947-48 ended | ended 


July July July | July 
13, 12, 13, 2, 
1946 1947 1946 1947 


ae 

REVENUE | stale | 
Income Tax ..... 1073000; 235,268 216,556/ 21,299) 18,522 
Gite ins i's.'Fas 80 ,000) 12,335) 14, 030; 390, +600 
Estate, etc., Dutie , - 908) 43,435; 47, 883) 2,890, 3,000 


ORDINARY 











Stamps.......... 8,080, i, a 100 i 
NDC. | $1969 6,460) 

SPT, .....-:. \ 2,000 91,671, 57,848 4,830 4, 600 
Other ‘Inland Rev. | 1,000) 123, 95) 5 


Total Inland Rev. eens 599,881 354, 242 30, 089 28,177 








Customs. ........ | 736,960) 162, 049) 222, 377 ll, 250 11,206 
eee 532.0 cvedis | 643, 040! 145,600, 140,700, 4,800, 4,800 
bestaiitionsiveh ipilianssiisRemenesscingliitemstiinie 
Total Customs &| } | 
Excise ........ |1380000 307, 649 363, O77 16, 050! 16,006 
theme pill Rellen Aehichedibteb eb Dts 
Motor Dutie 50,000; 6,343; 7,103 912 942 


Surplus War Stores} 95,000 


\ 909, 29, 761) 56, 326 
Surplus Receipts} | 


from Trading ..| 55,000} 20, 000) 
Post Office (Net 

Receipts) ..... | se obs oe soe 
Wireless Licences .|- 11,000) 1,310} 2,340). 242 
Crown Land ve pies 190) * in bed 
Receipts from! 


Sundry Loans. . | 21,000) 4, 806) 10, 412 1,186) 46 
Miscell. Receipts. . 210, 000; 4, 662) 144,536! 41, 474 


{5451000 725, 550. 931, 481,48, 335, 45,971 


Post Office . | 


i 

| 144,230) 33,750} 37,380; 1,750 2,000 
Income Tax on) 
E.P.T, Refunds) 49,000) 64 sai 6,163 1,650: 368 


|__| ___ .|__ 


Total .......... .|3644230) 824,261| 975,024, 57,7351 48,339 





Total Ord, Kev.. 





ener 


{ 
| 
j 
| 
| 


Sevr-BaLancinG 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
({ thousands *) 





Esti-_ | | i 
Expenditure mate, | Abril | Apri iw | ; 
1947-48) eran 
| to to | ended | ended 
} July | July | July | July 
13, > 13, | 12, 
} 1946 | 1947 | 1946 1947 
ORDINARY WR 4 ieee ree 
Exeenpirvre | 
Int. & Man. off | 
Nat. Debt..... | 525,000) 115,648).123,978| 1,213) 1,516 
Payments to N.! i 
Ireland...... | 23,000 2,659 5,778! 
Other Cons, Fund] | 
Services ....... | 8,000 2,986) 2,902) 





TA eikcd, sans | 556, 000, 121,294, 132, 657, 1,213) 1,516 
Supply Services . . 2625367) 833,233) 564, 634 40,550 32,900 


[oe eee 


Total Ord. Exp.. (3181367 ee 697, 291 41, 764) 34,416 

cae cd so A ll 
Income Tax on| 

7,6 368 

sw 740 ‘asd inal 


After increasing Exchequer balances by £5,399 to 
£3,108,722, the other Spottt for the weal ‘oiah 

















| y° Bross National Debt by £5,988,480 to £25,458 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 
‘ettlement (Facilities) Act, 1919 and 1921 . ll 


NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 
) yrelceraph 


trade Guarantees Act, 1939, See. 4 ().. 1 

wa Denson Act, 1945, Sec. 3 qi. 2,800 

Dam ar Damage Commission ....... -. 1,500 

Finance Act, 1946, Sec. 26 (7), Post-war Credits ... ie 
‘feat 1935, Sec. 30 (1) 3 per cent. Local Loans 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 
Net Receipts Net Repayments 


Nat. Savings Certs Treasury Bills .... 44,066 
Bie Deferee Bds. 1913 3% Bonds * 
Tax Reserve Certs. 3, 
External ...... 27,280 | Other Debt :-— 
Ways & Means Ad- r Intel .oe.ci. 50 
vais BA... 15,660 





44,905 50,893 








* Including £2,849,000 paid off on maturity. 


FLOATING DEBT 





peated (¢ million) 
. Ways and 
Treasury ‘$e 
Bills i Trea- 
ace sury | Total 
te ee (De. | Float: 
ank = 
Public — by | -Debt 
Tender| lap Depts.1 Eng: Banks 


land 


946 
July 13 | 1930-0) 2569-4 
1947 





+ 
on 
> 
~ 


15-75 1455 0| 6296-8 











Apr. . 5 |2185-0| 2704-4! 592-7 18: 15 1443-5| 6944-4 
» 12 | 2185-0] 2728-8! 580-6 | 1443-5| 6937-9 
” 39 | 2185-0 z700-¢) 5838 | |.. | 1463-5! 6941-0 
» 26 | 2190-0| 2692-1| 519-9| |”. | 1463-5} 6865-5 

May 3 | 2190-0} 2661-5} 507-9| |... | 1463-5} 6822-9 
» 10 | 2190-0) 2629-4| 401-3} <.. | 1463-5| 6684-1 
m 2 | 2190-0) 2627-1] 348-0.| +25) 1463-5) 6635-8 
= 2190-0) 2620-1] 327-5 | 1463-5| 6601-1 
2 i | 2180-0 2603°3) 337-5 | 1-5 | 1463-5| 6585-8 

June 7 | 2180-0) 2584-9) 341-5 | 5:5 | 1463-5} 6575+4 
w» 14 | 2180-0| 2692-1] 347-1 | 10-25) 1453-5| 6582-9 
” 21 | 2180- 0| 2614- -4| 341-9 | 10°0 | 1443-5) 6589-8 
«28 | 2180-0! 2537+3! 369-91 ... | 1442-0) 6529-2 

July - 2180-0} 2684-9) 356-7 6+25) 1368-5| 6496-4 
gs 2 | a80- 0| 2541-0) 378-6 


| 1385] 6486-0 
j | 


TREASURY BILLS 


| | 




















i“ _tnilion) 
z Per 
Amount are Cent. 
Date of | - { no | Allotted 

Pandas, lanotied! . Ov at 
Oftered|*PPNEO anottea} ment Min. 

aad | po td Fai 9 Ls = Rate 

1946 
July 12; 150-0 | 273 3 190-0 0 ¢-79 35 
1947 

Apr. 11 | 170-0 | 296-2 | 170-0 10 2-57 43 
» 18} 170-0 | 280-7| 170-0] 10 3-10 51 
» 25 | 160-0 | 291-8 | 160-0] 10 2-72 21 
May 2/| 160-0 | 308-0 | 160-0 10 0-84 32 
» 9} 10-0 | 296-3 | 170-0} 10 1-38 44 
» 16] 170-0 | 281-2 | 170-0 10 1-62 49 
”" 93 | 160-0 | 284-6 | 160-0| 10 1-45 43 
», 80 | 170-0 | 282-5 | 170-0| 10 1-66 49 
June 6 | 170-0 290-5 | 170-0 10 1-49 45 
. 13} 170-0 | 2777 | 170-0 10 1-61 49 
* 20} 170-0} 282-0} 170-0} 10 1-65 49 
» 27} 170-0 | 288-4} 170-0 10 1-43 46 
July 4 |} 170-0 | 292-1 | 170-0 10 (1-51 46 
» Al} 270-0} 2953-81 170-0} 10 1-69 40 


On. Jaly 11th applications for bills to be paid on | Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday were accepted 
as to about 40 per cent. of the amount applied for at 
£99 17s. 5d. and applications at higher prices were accepted 
in full. Applications for bills to be paid on Saturday at 

99 17s. 6d. and above were accepted in full. £170 million 
maximum) of Treasury Bills are being offered for July 18th. 
For the week ended July 19th the Banks will be asked for 
Treasury deposits toan amount ot £40 million (maximum) 








NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(ft thousand) 








Totals 
Week Ended nded |, TO at 
July 6, | July 5, | July 5, 
| “1946” | "1947" | * 1947 
Savings Certificates :-— l ae 
Receipts. ......5 ised. 2,800 3,050 | 80,250 






Repayments .......0.s0% 1,750 2,350 | 39,250 


Net Savings.....sssese5 | 1,050 700 | 41,000 





















Defence Bonds :— 

Receipts ..... veseeeaeh’ ee 1, — 25,635 

Repayments .....0++-44+ bie 9,559 

Net SavingS......5.0000%% 937 16,076 
P.O, and Trustee Savings 

Banks :-— 

Receipts .........+..65+ | 15,887 | 13,128 | 173,649 

Repayments ........s00% 13,430 | 13,945 | 176,526 | 

Net Savings........+++.- 457 Dr 817 \Dr2,677 
Total Net Savings ......... 3,087} 820 | 54,399 
Interest on certificates repaid 280 | 423 | 8,058 
Interest accrued on savings ' 

_ remaining invested ede. et 206 2,275 31,609 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JULY 16, 1947 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





Notes Issued : Govt. Debt 1, Gist00 
In Circln.... 1405,522,302 Other Govt, 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1438,252,529 
partment... 44,725,531 Other Sees... 122,836 
Com other 
than Gold... 9,535 
Amt. of “Fid.—_——_—__ 
PR asa 1450,000,000 
Geld. Coin and 
Bullion (at 
112s. 3d, per 
os. fine)... .. wet SBT ISS 
1450,247,853 "3480,247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 











£ £ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt; Secs..., 339,050,660 
OR tess ng 3,682,914 | Other Seecs.: 
Public Deps.*: . 9,515,309 | Discounts and 
Advances... 21,384,590 
Other Deps, : | Secwritics....  18,134,7 
Bankers..... 803,901,454 S EEEEEEaeeeee 
Other Acets... 93,809,989 59,519,330 
NoteS....se0+ 44,725,531 
397,711,443 
CO snvcses 2,167,145 
425,462,666 425,462,666 


* Including Ex 


wer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt 


Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 

















1946 1947 
July | July July July 
17 2 9 
1 ice 
Issue Dept. : | i } 
Notes in Soran die «++» 1370+ 7/1398+ 7/1403 6 1405-5 
Notes in banking art- 
Snek 2.35653 dha 29-6 $1, 46-6) 44:7 
Government debt and | | 
securities® .....ceesss 1388-2 1449-2:1449-2:1449-2 
Other securities. .......: 0-8 0-8 . ~ Q-7 
Gi csc ntinstendcednt 0-2) 0-2! 0-2 
Valued at 3. per fine ox. | 172/8 172/ 17) 172/38 
fas Dept. : 
Babtie eee ee eeeeeeeere 7 8. &-¢ 9-5 
Bankers’ Peseta eeeeeewes 257-6; 318-2 293-2) 303°9 
Others. .ccodecececseces 55; 95-0 96-4) 93-8 
TO is. Cia cBbcetiee 321-0 421: ‘ 398- 4, 407-2 
Securities : 
Government....seeessss | 28178) 351-0! 328-0) 339-0 
Discounts, et.sseccsee-- | 10-2). 27-7) 22-2) 21-4 
Other s.scessreccssecse | 16°2] 17-6 17-6 18+2 
Total ....seeserececeves 308-2) 386-5 “467 aes 
Banking dept. res...4..++++ i 53° *: : 
“ Proportion ”......-+:+:- | 9°6 f-6 {3-2} ti-s 


® Gocormment debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,555,000, 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1,400 million te {1.450 
million on December 10, 1946. 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of EB ee eon 
fine ounce trougout the 


eae per fine ounce 
Market. prices®. were as me idligws 
thet te ipa AID 


SILVER 








oP 


Sad 
Onoe 
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Australia Offers. 


TRADE—INVESTMENT— 
TRAVEL. 


Australia and New Zealand, both 
relatively young and rapidly developing 
countries, offer many opportunities 
for investment, trade and travel. Ask 
your bankers to obtain full information 


Brisbone Office 
Queensland 


fro n 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


(Incorporated in New South Wales with limited liobility, 
he soutH-weésr bst PACIFIC 


FIRST AND LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK IN 
HEAD OFFICE » Sydnet 


LONDON OFFICE: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 














THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH. & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Cflice: 5 Gracechurch Street, Londen, E.C.3 


Swthseribed Capma =. . o- ae £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital ee 3,000,000 
Further Liability oF: Proprietors at 2,000,000 
Keserve Fund , oe 1,815,000 


Cc hie} Office a Australia: 
Collins Street, Melbourne, 


and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia, 





With its widespre:.d connections, this Bank offer: every facility sr the 
conduct of al classes of me and Exchange business with Austraha. 
j. A. CLEZY London Manager and Secretary 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chiet Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS £16,300,009 
ASSETS EXCEED - £97 000,003 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED € 18 | 000,009 


(1946 Accounts: 





UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 
LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS. SALARY £500-£600 or £600-£750. 
Aprlications are invited for a Lecturer in the Department of Economics. 


Salary £500-£600 or £600-£750, according to qualifications and experience. 
in addition a Children’s Allowance of. £50 per annum for the first child, 
and. £4) per annum for each subsequent child, or while the child is 
undergoing full-time education, is payable, Forms of Application and 
Conditions from: H. J. BUTCHART, Secretary, The University, 
Aberdeen. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER 
plications are invited for the post of Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer 
in Beonomics, Particulars from the Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND 
JOHANNESBURG; SOUTH AFRICA, 


Applications are invited for. the post of Senior Lecturer in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, A knowledge of Accounting would be desirable and 
business and teaching experience will be a stron recommendation 

Salary Scales: For a Senior Lecturer—tf x £40-—£1,000. 
For a- Leeturer—f550 x £25—£800. 
plus temporary cost-of-living allowance, which at present is £75 per 
annum in the case of a married-man 4 £46 16s. per annum in the case 
of a single man. (If an appointee is not sufficiently qualified, he could 
commence on the urers’ scale, with a view to premotion after 
satisfactory work.) 

A higher mmitial salary may in.either case be paid on the grounds of 
special qualifications and exper The appointment is subject to 
two years’ ee ser in the first instance. Membership of the University 
Teachers’ t Fund is compulsory. An allowance is made for 
travelling me Further ie a may an Obtained from The 
Secretary, wht tre aedlas “ait the British Empire, & Park Street. 
London, date ‘for the receipt of applications is 
August 15, 1947. 


-NORANDA MINES LIMITED 


= DIVIDEND- NOTICE 
Notice ts hereby given that an interim dividend o! Fiity 

Cents ($°50) per share; payable in Canadian funds, has been 
dectared by the Directors of Noranda Mines Limited, payable 
September 15, 1947, to shareholders of record at the close o: 
business August 15 1947. i” 
. Teronto. By Order ot the Board. 
_ July 9, 1947. J. R. BRADFIELD, Secretary. 

oO 
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a energie +. 


Kings way, London, W.C.2._ 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Sccand, Londen, W.C.2. U.S. Represen Guha: 


eh ene enter pe tt 


‘THE ECONOMIST, July 19, 39: 


THE UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1837 


With a network of branches throughout every important pastoral, arricultural, 
bm commercial and industrial rea th ~~ 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


end with Agents in the principal cities throughout the world, The Union Bank — 
of Australia, Limited, is able to offer the facilities of # most comprehensive | 
tanking service. 


Head Office: 
71, CORNHILL, LONDON, €.C¢C.3. 


West End Agency : 
15, CARLOS PLACE LONDON, WI. 





THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION | 


ineorparcted » he Colomg o = Meoadstong. As 

CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY Pe uw - . : - $ 23 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - . - - - ie 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS. - - > : - $20,000,008.4- 
Head Office: HONGKONG. ow 


Chie! Manager ‘Tex Hovonrs«sie Me. A. Monee, ©.B.R, 
BRANCHES oe 

Amor *Pairen *Kobe Mukden Singapare AS 
Reagkok Fovoko« Kowloon Nankiag *sourabe ye % 
fatevia Baipbon: Ramla teint New York Ruage Patan ide 
Barats» *Hamburs Keats Lumpw Peiping Suateew 2g 
Brune Hanks Labaan Penang Tawan ; 
Caloults *Harbin Landes Kangoon Teluk Anson (Perky 
Canton Bolly Lyens Saigpen Tienten ? 
*Chefeo _- Malacce Mandakan * Tokio 

Chungking rte Manitin Gee Francece Tsingtao 

Cotombo oo ore Muar (Johore Shanghai *Vokohama 


* Branebes ast ret re-opened. 


London Office: 9, GRACECHUARCH STREET, E.C.3. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK «PTRUSTRE) LIMITED. — 
», Gracechurch Street, E..3, a company meorparaied in Pangland, and an aifitiate @ O98) 
The Hengkong and Shanghat Ranking Corporation, » prepared te act av Haecutar amb 
Trastee in approved cases. Trustee Compenies, also affiliated to Ube Corperation. are established | 
» Hongkong and Singapore. 


FD) pertionta:s may te bad on applvation 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim Dividend (No. 103)-0f 
25 per cent has this day been DECLARED on the issued Carita! of the’ 
Corporation in respect of the year ending September 306, 1947. 
Dividend is payable, less Income Tax, at 9s. in the £, on and 
September 24, 1947, to all Stockholders on the Registers on July 16, 

THE TRANSFER BOOKS will be closed from July 17 to 24, 1947, 
dates inclusive, for the srebinration of Dividend Lists. 

By Order of the Board, 
H. & ASHBY, 


July 16, 1947. 


BIBIANI (1927) LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim Dividend (No. 20): 
10 per cent has this day been DECLARED on the Capital j 
Company in respect of the year ending September 30, 1947. This Dt cd 
is payable, less Income Tax, at 9s. in the £, on and after September: a 
1947, to all Stockholders on the Registers on July 16, 1947. 4 

THE TRANSFER BOOKS will be closed from July 17 to 24, 1947, both 
dates inclusive, for the preparation of Dividend Lists 


By Order of the Board, eat 
H. E. ASHB etary, 
Registered 1‘ ~ T, Boece : os 


, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. July 16, 1947. 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
34 PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK, 1952. 


Netice is hereby given that in order to prepare the Warra 
Interest .due September Ist next, the Balances of the several Acq 
in the above-mentioned Stock will be Struck on the night of Au 
an Shes. on and after August 2nd the Stock will be Wasetereltay 
viden 
For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), Perea 


the above Stock). ROWL 
Cireus Place, London Wall, E.C.2. July 7 ven SMITH, Ma 


CCOUNTANT required for British Mercantile firm in India, ~ 

about 30. Caney ee, salary Rs. 1,000 per month (Rupee—is, 
appren.). plus dearness allowance. Three years’ agreement with 
mathe. ones full bay at conn, Free first-class 
w copy references to Box , Deacons 5 
hall Street, B.C.3. wh AEST Ene 


RUSSIAN lady gives Russian lessons.—Box 495. 


Registered Address : 
10, Old Jewry, 


London, B.C.2 










































YOUNG BUSINESS MAN, 28. B.Sc. (Keon.), seeks vappointiwent, 
At ing 


large commercial ae organisation. present 
executive tien Export and just returned aoe extended b 
visit to. India and the Maladie ‘East. Twelve months * practical exp 
Marketing nisa ‘Staff 


Policies, Business tion, 
Previously served with Army Intell | Corps. —Box 519. 


‘NIVERSITY 5 student havin ne advanced statistic 3 
U honours mathematics aiind tone to find a newness F ~ 4, 
months 4 ina iB & statistical office to gain experience,— 


Published weekly by THs Boonomist “Newspaper, ‘Lit, 
R. S. Farley, 111 Broadway, New York, 6.-—Saturday, July 19, 1947. 
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